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Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victorr 


Because they realize that the Victor is the only instrument that 
does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to be as sweet and 
natural when they sing in your home as when they sing on the grand- 
opera stage—and this can be accomplished only on the Victor. 

Their voices on the Victor are the standard by which they wish 


to be judged. 
Hearing is believing—go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s and hear these famous 
artists sing their greatest arias. You'll be astonished at the wonderful results secured by 


the new Victor process of recording. 





Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles. 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. 4. 
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Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victr 


New Victor Records are on sale at all deuiers on the 28th of each month 
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THE LATE WILLIAM KEITH 


A NATIVE OF SCOTLAND, LONG A WOOD ENGRAVER IN NEW YORK, WHO IN LA 
LIFE BECAME THE FOREMOST PAINTER OF THE WONDERFUL LANDSCAPES OF THE WI 
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The March of Events 


during the spring on reciprocity 

with Canada, on our relations 
with Great Britain, and on the recurrent 
folly of talk about war with Japan or with 
any other Power, were full of right feeling, 
of dignity, of statesmanship; and the 
approval of practically every class of the 
people was spontaneous and earnest. 

It was a noteworthy departure from Mr. 
Taft’s previous habit that one of the 
most effective of these addresses was 
made at a dinner in New York of editors 
and publishers of the principal daily 
papers of the country. On many previous 
occasions, his attitude toward the period- 
ical press has been critical, sometimes 
almost hostile, or unfortunately jocular, 
as if he suspected it, perhaps distrusted 
it. He surely has not, as a rule, shown 
himself adept in using it to further the 
public business. With all its faults the 
daily and periodical press is a serious and 
necessary instrument of the public service. 
By making one of the very best speeches 
of his whole career, at a dinner of editors 
and publishers the President made a 
profound impression not only on the press 
itself but on the whole country. 

There has been no recent use of Presi- 
dential oratory more salutary in every 
way than Mr. Taft’s several public ad- 
dresses. on the arbitration negotiations 
with the British Government, on the 
criminal absurdity of talk about war 


Pr aasng ine TAFT’S speeches 


with Japan, on the folly of talk about the 
annexation of Canada, on the talk of the 
annexation of Mexico — in general on the 
perfectly peaceful attitude of our Govern- 
ment to every country in the world. 

Absurd as talk of any breach of peace 
is, whenever it is indulged in misunder- 
standings arise. We are suspected in 
Central or South America, and we are 
misjudged even by some parties in Europe. 
When a whole people, or its Government, 
is thus misrepresented by irresponsible per- 
sons and newspapers, there is no authorita- 
tive way to allay suspicion that has so much 
effect as an earnest word from the President. 

Mr. Taft has thus earned and has 
received the hearty appreciation of all 
right-minded men. 

Take this passage for example, from his 
admirable speech to the Peace Congress 
at Baltimore: 

There is not in the whole length and breadth of 
the United States among its people any desire for 
territorial aggrandizement and its people as a whole 
will not permit its Government, if it would, to take 
steps in respect to foreign people looking to a forcible 
extension of our political power. 

There could be no more timely nor whole- 
some word than that. Obvious as what 
the President said is to all thoughtful 
men among us, there is no disguising the 
fact that foreign opinion — especially in 
Central and South America —is very 
sensitive; and it can be quieted in no 
other way so well as by such an utterance 
from the highest source. 


Copyright, 1911, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 














DR. J. A. MACDONALD 


THE EDITOR OF THE TORONTO GLOBE A POWER IN LIBERAL POLITICS IN CANADA, AND 
AN ADVOCATE OF TARIFF RECIPROCITY, AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY 














MR. DANIEL KIMBALL PEARSONS 


WHO CELEBRATED HIS NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY BY GIVING $245,000 TO COLLEGES. IN ALL HE HAS 
DIVIDED $5,000,000 AMONG MORE THAN THIRTY DIFFERENT COLLEGES AND MANY CHARITIES BESIDES 














SENATOR WILLIAM S. KENYON, OF IOWA ee 


A PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN, SUL SSOR TO THE LATE SENATOR DOLLIVER. UNTIL HIS ELECTION WHICH 
ENDED A THREE MONTHS’ DEAILOCK IN THE IOWA LI GISLATURE, HE WAS ASSISTANT U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAI 











MR. WILLIAM F. BURNS 


WHO RECENTLY HAS SECURED EVIDENCE ON WHICH JOHN J. MCNAMARA OF THE BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON 
WORKERS AND HIS BROTHER WERE EXTRADITED AND TAKEN TO CALIFORNIA ON A CHARGE OF BLOWING 
UP THE OFFICE OF THE LOS ANGELES “TIMES,” AND WHO ALSO SECURED THE EVIDENCE WHICH LED TO THE 
INDICTMENT OF SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE OHIO LEGISLATURE ON CHARGES OF BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 
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ADMIRAL HEIHACHIRO TOGO 


THE VICTOR IN THE GREATEST NAVAL BATTLE SINCE WARSHIPS WERE MADE OF STEEL, VISITS THE 
UNITED STATES ON HIS WAY HOME FROM THE CORONATION OF KING GEORGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Cass Gilbert, architect Copyright by F. W. Woolworth 


THE ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF THE HIGHEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


TO BE BUILT ON LOWER BROADWAY, N. Y., BY MR. F. W. WOOLWORTH, THE 
OWNER OF THE FAMOUS FIVE AND TEN CENTS STORES. ITS TOWER WILL BE 750 
FEET HIGH — 50 FEET HIGHER THAN THE ‘HIGHEST BUILDING NOW STANDING 
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THE REMAKING OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


5 NEW COURT HOUSE, ITS NEW PARK §S EM, AND ITS IMPROVED RIVER FRONT 





THE CITY PLANNERS, I.—MR. DANIEL H. BURNHAM 


THE FIRST GREAT EXPONENT OF THE NEW STANDARD OF CITY MAKING WHO 
HAS DRAWN PLANS FOR SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, AND MANILA, AND WHO IS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE BEAUTIFICATION OF WASHINGTON 








THE CITY PLANNERS, II. — MR. ARNOLD BRUNNER 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ROCHESTER 
AND BALTIMORE AND FOR THE NEW $10,000,000 CIVIC CENTRE IN 
CLEVELAND, THE FIRST OF THE NEW CITY PLANS TO BE CARRIED OUT 














THE CITY PLANNERS, IV. — MR. GEORGE E. KESSLER 


THE CHIEF SPIRIT IN THE STRUGGLE FOR THE KANSAS CITY PARK 
SYSTEM, WHO HAS ALSO DESIGNED PARK SYSTEMS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR ST. LOUIS, MEMPHIS, CINCINNATI, DENVER, DALLAS, AND SYRACUSE 





THE CITY PLANNERS, III.— MR. FREDERICK L. OLMSTED, Jk. 


THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT FOR THE METROPOLITAN PARK SYSTEM OF BOSTON, 
AUTHOR OF THE PARK PLANS FOR ROCHESTER, BALTIMORE, AND CLEVELAND AND 
A MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE BI AUTIFICATION OF WASHINGTON 
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THE CITY PLANNERS, V.— MR. JOHN NOLEN 


THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT WHO HAS MADE COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANS AND REPORTS FOR ROANOKE, VA., SAVANNAH, GA., 
DIEGO, CAL., MADISON AND LA CROSSE, WIS., AND READING, 











THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMME 


E HAVE the spectacle, and it is 
a very pleasing spectacle, of Pro- 
gressive Republicans and Progressive Dem- 
_ocrats acting together and speaking in 
praise of one another. From this the 
inference is that the line between the 
Progressives and the Stand-pats of each 
party may become more definitely fixed 
than the line between the Democrats 
and the Republicans — on some occasions 
and in some places at least. What, then, 
is a Progressive? 

The gradually forming platform of 
revolt against class-rule includes more 
or less clearly such demands as these: 

The popular election of United States 
senators, because there have been just 
enough scandalously chosen men to show 
that in certain states and at certain times 
and under certain conditions, the legis- 
latures do not represent but betray the 
people. In the majority of states, where 
the legislatures have represented the people 
in the election of senators, the people’s 
wish will still prevail. No harm, there- 
fore will be done in these states by such 
a change; and, in the states also where 
scandals would arise under the present 
system, the people will have the choice 
of their own. 

The extension of the postal savings 
banks and the establishment of a parcels 
post — these extend the uses of the post 
office and make it serve a greater number 
of people. A parcels post would bring 
additional revenue to the Department. 
These changes would also serve the 
masses rather than any class. Both the 
express companies and the banks now, 
in a way, serve large classes rather than 
the great masses. 

Reciprocity and the reduction of the 
tariff provoke splits in the Progressive 
ranks; but, as a rule, these measures too 
appeal to men of the Progressive tem- 
perament. 

So also, and with greater unanimity, 
they favor the regulation of corporations, 
especially public service corporations, with 
a good deal of rigidity by state laws and 
the regulation of interstate corporations 
by Federal authority. 

The Progressives will favor, when the 
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subject is clearly presented to the public 
mind, such changes in our banking laws 
as will distribute and not concentrate credit. 

In general, therefore, the Progressive 
programme is a programme of opposition 
to the undue influence of corporations and 
special classes in government and in its 
benefits. It represents the economic and 
political revolt of the masses. 

And, as machinery to make this revolt 
successful, the Progressives are working 
everywhere for the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. The demand for 
these is, perhaps, the most characteristic 
mark of the Progressive movement. 

The movement now clearly has the 
right of way in public discussion, and it 
is the strongest moral force in our present 
political life. Every man, therefore, who 
looks before and after — who knows his 
history, or even has a memory, and who 
knows the inevitable ebb of every popular 
tide — prays first for wise and conserva- 
tive leadership of this new, rising, strong, 
righteous force in our political life. It 
can easily wreck itself by too great haste 
or by too rapid changes. It can wreck 
itself by too impetuous leadership. It 
can wreck itself by indulging in the 
spirit of revenge. 

The wise direction of it will be not 
an attack on individuals nor on any 
particular groups of men, however much 
they may have profited by undue favors 
of the Government. The, wise direction 
of it will distinctly avoid an attack on 
present business conditions and on capital, 
however unduly favored it may have been 
by its special privileges. The wise di- 
rection of such a movement will, in fact, 
not take the form of an attack onany 
body or on any thing, but rather the form 
of a constructive programme whereby 
the common man will have the share 
in political and economic freedom that 
his character and ability entitle him to 
have under free institutions. Then the 
changes that it will work will be.secure 
and not subject to quick rebound. Then, 
too, these changes will come so gradually 
and naturally as not to produce financial 
and economic earthquakes. 

Wise leadership — everything depends 
on that. 
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WELCOME ARBITRATION BUT NOT ALLIANCE 


HE Anglo-American treaty of general 
arbitration will be a splendid cer- 
tificate of the lofty, peace-loving spirit 
‘of the age. Let us hope that it will be 
the first of a series of such treaties with 
other powers — with France, with Japan. 
It is probably too much to expect Germany 
to join with us yet. Not that Germany 
has any idea of a quarrel with us, but 
being an ascendant nation, with its future 
still to work out, Germany naturally 
does not become enthusiastic about the 
principle of arbitration. Yet certainly, 
with four such first-class powers as these 
mentioned agreeing in the principle of 
arbitration of all, even vital, international 
disputes, the world will have taken a 
long step forward toward universal peace. 
Yet treaties of this nature do not create 
the happy fact which they record and 
celebrate — the disposition to refrain from 
armed combat. They only emphasize 
the world’s hope in that direction. No 
treaty ever kept a power from fighting 
when it wanted to fight; agreements to 
agree do not insure agreement; treaties are 
lightly broken. But the fact is that the 
sentiment against war has within the last 
few years made astonishing strides, and 
this series of conventions, if they be con- 
summated, will witness to the existence 
of a spirit with which a new era may be 
said to begin. 

The enthusiasm with which all England 
hailed the prospect of an Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration was gratifying. This 
unusual display of hearty feeling will 
hardly be understood unless one remem- 
bers the political isolation of the British 
nation. A people whose great Empire 
has reached its zenith of prosperity and 
strength, with nothing to look forward 
to beyond holding on, as long as possible, 
to what they now have, the English see 
in a prospect of closer ties with the United 
States the promise of a new era of national 
importance. This is the long and the 
short of it. 

Yet such a treaty will really change 
nothing at all. It will be, in fact, only 
the formal acknowledgement and celebra- 
tion of what has long been the fact, that 
the United States and England have no de- 
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sire to quarrel. We have lived for ninety- 
seven years in peace with the British, 
although the longest and the most unscien- 
tific boundary line in the world divides us 
from one of the British possessions. We 
have been submitting to arbitration ques- 
tions involving national honor. We even 
submitted to arbitration a captious ques- 
tion of boundary raised by the British 
Government in the faint hope of getting 
valuable Alaskan territory away from us. 
We shall go on submitting to arbitration 
all questions that arise with Great Britain, 
and it will be a pleasant thing to put 
into a formal treaty the declaration of our 
intention to do so. 

Heartily as we welcome such a treaty and 
understanding, we have, on our part, no 
intention or desire to enter into an al- 
liance with any power, certainly not with 
the most exposed and most unpopular 
of all the powers. This, however, the 
British do not quite understand. Sir 
Edward Grey, British Foreign Minister, 
in his speech in the House of Commons 
announcing the fact that negotiations 
were under way, used the words: 

It is true that the two nations might still be ex- 
posed to attack by a third nation not in the agree- 
ment. I think it would probably lead to their follow- 
ing it up by an agreement that they would join with 
each other in any case in which one only had a quarrel 
with a third power in which arbitration was refused. 


This means only one thing: namely, 
that, having agreed never to go to war 
with each other, the United States and 
England would proceed to agree to make 
common cause against any third power 
that should undertake a war with either 
of us. But we need not go so far. 

Let us agree with everybody to ar- 
bitrate everything. Let us refuse to 
ally ourself with anybody for anything. 


THE AWAKENING OF OUR CITIES 


HERE are few facts in American 

life more cheerful or hopeful than 

the almost universal movement to im- 
prove city life. It was not many years 
ago when our municipal governments 
—and, to a degree, municipal activity 
in general— were held up to scorn; 
and there were many intelligent men who 
had concluded that, however successful we 
might be with government in general, we 
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POPULAR INTEREST 


showed no aptitude for city government. 
A complete change is rapidly taking place 
— in most of our cities has, in fact, already 
taken place. 

Mr. Oyen, who has visited for the 
Wor.p’s Work representative cities, small 
and large, in every part of the country, 
except the Pacific Coast, to report this 
activity, begins the story of his observa- 
tions in this number. He found city 
improvement a national movement: it 
is as wide as the country. Everywhere 
he met this creed: ‘‘A city is not a success 
unless it gives all classes the opportunity 
to work and to live and to grow as true 
Americans.” 

Not less beneficial than the good effects 
on the community are the good effects of 
this awakening on individuals. In Grand 
Rapids a business man who for the past 
two years has given most of his time to 
his city’s upbuilding said: ‘‘I have grown 
100 per cent. since: taking a hand in this 
work. Looking back I am amazed to 
think how short sighted I was a few years 
ago when I thought only of my business 
and never considered the city that I lived 
and worked in.” 

In Des Moines the secretary of the 
Greater Des Moines committee, who has 
turned his business over to an assistant 
in order to give all his time to advancing 
the city’s progress said: 

I had lived here all my life, had got pretty well 
off, and hadn’t done anything to help make the town 
that had helped make me. Lots of others had done 
the same thing, and the town was going to pieces. 
I began this work as sort of payment of an over-due 


debt; and now I find that besides being a duty it’s 
the best business move that I’ve ever made. 


Again the old truth, you see: public 
affairs generally go wrong to the man who 
makes no effort to help them; but the 
man who helps gets more than he gives. 


POPULAR INTEREST IN THE FINE ARTS 


Ms NEAPOLIS is to have, as quickly 

as it can be constructed and 
equipped, one of the best buildings for 
an Art Museum in the country; and this, 
too, as the result of an almost spontaneous 
outburst of local interest. The Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts was organized in 
1883, and a school of instruction was estab- 
lished under the direction of Mr. Douglas 
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Volk. It has been moderately successful, 
conducting classes, collecting art objects, 
giving public exhibitions of modest merit, 
and finding a tolerable home in the upper 
story of the public library building. Just 
such a tale can be told in a score of our 
cities. But last winter the people who 
believed in the possibility of a permanent 
and worthy Art Museum bestirred them- 
selves and called a public meeting at which 
Mr. Clinton Morrison, a leading citizen 
of Minneapolis, by letter offered as a 
memorial of his father, a site for a museum, 
of twenty-five acres of land in the finest 
residence section and valued at $250,000, 
on condition that a fund of $500,000 
should be raised for a building. ’ 

In a few minutes the total subscriptions 
to the building fund amounted to $336,500, 
and the whole half million was raised 
easily in a few weeks. The state legisla- 
ture has passed laws authorizing Minne- 
apolis to accept the site as a part of the 
city’s park system and to levy an annual 
tax of one-eighth of a mill for the museum’s 
support. 

Doubtless some subscribers to this 
fund saw the word ‘ Minneapolis” in 
capitals and the word ‘‘art”’ in very small 
type. No matter. It is significant that 
the greatest assistance in raising the money 
was the previous success of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The public discov- 
ered that one good art deserves another. 

Such quick success as this is not com- 
mon in American cities or in the cities of 
any other country. But the appreciation 
of architecture, of painting, of sculpture, 
or music, and especially of the most 
democratic art of all — landscape garden- 
ing —is growing at a rate that is as 
astonishing as it is gratifying, especially 
throughout the Middle West, that part 
of the country, in which, we are often 
reminded by its local spokesmen with 
both truth and vanity, the real American 
people dwell. 

But even in New York there are evi- 
dences of an _ ever-increasing popular 
appreciation of beautiful things. There 
were, for example, 744,449 visitors during 
the year 1910 to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in Central Park; and there were 
6,620 students who frequented it. 
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SOME PRETTY GOOD HOME-MADE 
PHILOSOPHY 


F MARCUS AURELIUS had happened 
to be the busy, efficient manager of an 
Americanrailroad instead of being a Roman 
Emperor and philosopher, he would have 
expressed himself in some such epigrams 
as those that follow. For the Aurelius 
in this case is Stubbs — that is to say, 
Mr. J. C. Stubbs, director of traffic and 
vice-president of the Harriman railroads, 
who at sixty-five is planning to retire. 
Mr. Stubbs’s philosophy takes this form: 


There is no genius. It’s hard work. 

The world belongs to the young man. 

I am going to retire because I want to live. 

I have been too busy to make money for myself. 

A man must be possessed by his work and then be 
able to manage it. . 

Even a horse is turned out to grass after fifteen of 
its twenty years are passed. 

Obstacles create character, just as the resistance 
of the air currents makes the kite fly. 

Thinking in bed killed Harriman. He worked all 
day and thought out his problems at night. 

In the army, the age of retirement is sixty-four, 
and I do not know but that sixty would be even better 
than that. 

We put 1o cents in the collection box at church 
and pay $2 for a theatre seat. It isn’t treating the 
ministers right. 

Men should retire from active business life at sixty- 
five, not only for their own sake, but for the sake of 
whatever institution they aim to help. 

Railroading is the only business in the world in 
which the rates are fixed by what a merchant can afford 
to pay rather than by how much he can be made to 
pay. 

When a man gets past sixty his judgment may be 
more mature, but he has lost his fight. And by fight 
I do not mean the ability to quarrel, but to fight the 
battle of life with the same energy and effectiveness 
that he fights when he is only fifty years old. Life 
is nothing but a battle anyway. It is a fight from 
start to finish. 


Sound undoubtedly; and a man who 
lives up to this general scheme of life 
will live to good purpose and have a period 
of great satisfaction in the closing years 
of his life. But, of course, sixty-five is a 
rigid limit. Some men are as old at fifty- 
five and some are as young at seventy- 
five as others are at sixty-five. Yet, 
assuming sufficient elasticity of the retiring 
date to fit each ease, the wise man puts 
aside his routine, ‘‘fighting’’ work before 
he is physically done for — before he is 
forced to do so. 

With the better understanding of the 
prolongation of vigorous life, there will 
be an ever increasing number of wise and 
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mellow and helpful men who have periods 
of leisure to enjoy themselves and to give 
the country — whether in business affairs 
or in neighborhood affairs, or in public 
affairs, or in social life — the great benefits 
of the wisdom that they won by experience. 
Such men are among the best assets of 
civilization. 


THE MORALS OF RIGHT SPENDING 


E HEAR less than we heard half-a- 

year ago about the increased cost 

of living, but we haven’t escaped it. In 

fact we shall not escape it by the reduction 

of a few cents on the pound of beef or by 

the temporary fall in the price of barn- 

yard products. The trouble lies far deeper 
than that. 

Mr. Dunn’s article in this magazine 
on the possibility of reducing the cost of 
the National Government sets one to 
thinking. To be sure, if the Government 
collected from the people and spent 300 
millions less than it now spends, the 
saving would be an average of only about 
three dollars per year per person. That 
would not appreciably decrease the cost of 
living. Moreover there is no likelihood 
of such a reduction of expenditures even 
if the present evils of extravagance were 
abolished, for there are as many desirable 
activities of the Government that need 
more money as there are misdirected 
activities that ought to have less. 

Yet an important principle is illustrated 
by such a possible and desirable reduction; 
and that principle is this — the Govern- 
ment ought to make sure that it receives 
full value for every dollar it spends. The 
weakness and the wickedness of the 
present system is that there is no such 
assurance. Money is_ wasted — given 
away, divided, distributed, without a 
quid pro quo. That is a far more import- 
ant matter than the sum total of the 
expenditures, even if the sum total were 
twice what it now is. The scandal of 
pensions and of rivers and harbors, and 
of all the other items where there is gross 
waste is that the Government and the 
public get no value or short value. The 
moral quality of good spending is gone. 

This same principle comes home to 
every individual. The organization of 
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MEXICO AND ITS MAKER 


our life—or of much of our life —is 
such that every man has to spend a part 
of his income for which he does not re- 
ceive a definite, full value. The dis- 
tribution of products has much to do with 
this. So has the distribution of taxes. 

The point is that the right spending 
of money involves a moral principle, and 
the moment you violate that principle, 
your financial as well as your moral 
condition suffers. 


ABOUT COMMENCEMENT ORATIONS 


UNE brings its perfect days and — 
commencement orations to mar 
them. For with all respect to a venerable 
habit, why should the Commencement 
oration, of the old moral or “literary” 
sort, be kept? It bores the audience. It 
bores the orator. It rolls its empty, 
sounding way into the swiftest forget- 
fulness. ‘There is no graduate who wishes 
to be advised at that hour. The audience 
comes together not to hear a speech but 
to see the youth on their day of triumph. 
The occasion seldom has any suggestion 
for an address, but congratulation, and 
no speech of mere congratulation can 
run welcomely more than two minutes. 
Only custom keeps the old-fashioned 
commencement oration alive. 

How hard a time even custom has to 
keep it alive is shown by its increasing 
commercial character. Every year men 
of oratorial habits receive invitations 
that contain a sentence like this: ‘‘What 
is your fee for a commencement address?”’ 
Now when moral exhortation or literary 
“talent” is sought and sold by the hour 
or the ream in this fashion, whatever 
value it once had is gone; for it becomes 
“professional.” 

Yet all commencement addresses are, 
of course, not of this kind. Every school 
has at least a few men or women whose 
natural relations to it are such as to make 
a commencement day a real occasion for 
them to speak. They, who are in some 
way a part of the school, can speak gen- 
uinely not generally. At Hampton In- 
stitute, in Virginia, for instance, a graduate 
of the school of three years ago, told the 
other day in a simple, direct way, what he 
had done during his three years’ work as 
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principal of a Negro school. It was a 
little story of a great change wrought in 
a country town — not an egotistical but 
an humble narrative by a man whose 
mood was a mood of gratitude for an 
opportunity to serve his fellows and not 
a mood of personal triumph. That was a 
real speech — so real that it made its own 
occasion and diffused inspiration. No 
paid orator or professional ‘‘talent’’ could 
have done that feat. 

The essential “show” quality of many 
a commencement occasion has its serious 
as well as its tiresome side. For it bears 
fruit in the wide-spread doubt of the 
value of college-training. If the end of 
the year be a sort of show—a paid 
performance — what else is the rest of 
the year’s work? May it also not be a 
series of exercises in self-consciousness? 
Of all the activities of men, education 
should be the last to suffer a touch of 
parade. The moment that sincerity dis- 
appears, doubt comes. And it ought to 
come. It would be a happy change if 
the professional and conventional and 
perfunctory commencement orator were 
to become obsolete. 


MEXICO AND ITS MAKER 


‘a MEXICO there are about 25,000 

soldiers and the police to keep about 
15,000,000 people in peace. It has been 
rather a small force for such a purpose; 
but, so long as disorders broke out only 
from time to time without concerted 
action, it was sufficient. Last summer, 
for example, there was a rising in Yucatan. 
Troops were sent immediately. On the 
second day after their arrival they stormed 
the town in which the insurgents were 
fortified. The Federals lost perhaps 
seventy-five men. Their opponents lost 
more, and a number were sent to prison. 
Peace was restored and these soldiers 
were free almost immediately to go else- 
where. 

But the Madero insurrection was not 
nipped in the bud. Once well started. 
it outmatched more of the Mexican army 
than could well be sent to one place. But 
a large force had to be sent, and this gave 
an opportunity for discontent to break 
out elsewhere; and the army has been 
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too small to attend to the different up- 
risings successfully. 

In our country it is to everyone’s ad- 
vantage to maintain law and order, but 
not so in Mexico. Thirty-eight per cent. 
of the population is pure Indian; and 
43 per cent. is of mixed blood. Only 
a small proportion of this 81 per cent. 
owns any property or has any _par- 
ticular preference for law and order over 
anarchy. They have a correspondingly 
vague conception of the duties of citizen- 
ship. In industrial initiative also they 
are backward. But at rebellion they 
are apt. Their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers engaged in rebellion and civil 
war, and their Indian ancestors were 
fighting men for generations before. 

In such a country, among a people with 
little to lose by revolution, who find 
the restraints of government and the 
payment of taxes irksome, insurrecto 
leaders can raise armies at short notice; 
for the prospect of loot and the excite- 
ment of war is more alluring than the 
certainty of the small pay and the drudg- 
ery of peace. Moreover, in many places 
much of the population is never far re- 
moved from actual want; and, when a 
man is in need of food, the government 
under which he liveg is likely to seem ill 
conducted. 

These conditions explain in some meas- 
ure why the revolution in Mexico found 
so many recruits. But these conditions 
do not by any means explain all the 
reasons for discontent. The iusurrecto 
leaders say that the people have no voice 
in the Government, and that its officers 
abuse their power. There is criticism 
also of the great estates which maintain 
their old semi-feudal character. There 
is suspicion that the ‘‘scientificos,”’ the 
group that surrounded President Diaz, 
used their high position in some measure 
for their own enrichment. And there is 
a feeling that the Government has given 
too many valuable privileges and con- 
cessions to foreigners. 

None of these charges is groundless. 
General Diaz himself is frank in saying 
that the people of his country are not 
ready for representative government. 
Until they are, he or some one else must 
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rule them more or less as he has ruled 
them —absolutely. All authority has 
rested in his hands, from the appoint- 
ment of the governors of the several 
states down to infinitely minor matters — 
when he chose to take an interest in 
them. He has even been known to in- 
struct the Supreme Court to change a 
verdict. This, of course, is not repre- 
sentative government. 

The governors of the states and their 
subordinates are naturally more solicitous 
to please the Government (which has been 
General Diaz) to whom they owe their 
appointment, than the people whom they 
rule. (The phrase in this country is 
“the people whom they serve.’’) But 
even officers that are elected, if one party 
remains long entrenched in power, have 
a tendency to become both arrogant and 
corrupt. One party has been in power 
in Mexico for a generation; and, in spite 
of the efforts of the vigorous old President, 
there have been many cases of injustice 
~— cases which have rankled much more 
than similar cases do with us; for we 
always have the possibility of defeating 
any partisan office holder at the polls. 

Since the time of Cortez, political office 
holding has been almost the most profitable 
profession in Mexico. The Diaz Govern- 
ment has not stamped out this inherited 
abuse, although it probably has mitigated 
its evils more than any of its predecessors. 

Such grievances and a hundred more 
very real and pressing evils arising nec- 
essarily from economic and political con- 
ditions give the imusurrecto leaders and 
foreign critics ample material to incite 
an easily incited population. Almost any- 
one looking at the surface of things in 
Mexico says quickly, “Here are ignorance, 
injustice, tyranny, great riches for a few, 
among the many dire poverty, and no 
middle class to hold them together. Re- 
form is needed. Why doesn’t the Govern- 
ment do something?” 


II 


The answer is the career of Porfirio 
Diaz. When he became President, Mexico 
was a country racked and ruined by a 
half century of civil war, without capital 
at home, and with no credit abroad. 














ONE SUPPORT OF MONARCHY 


Agriculture was poor, industry was dead, 
modern transportation did not exist. 
Nothing that makes for industrial progress 
existed in Mexico; and. worst of all 
there was no energy in the people. As 
the best informed American in the City 
of Mexico expressed it: “It has been a 
thirty-year struggle between General Diaz 
and General Apathy.” 

General Diaz won. The Mexican 
Government has credit abroad. English, 
German, and American money has gone 
readily into Mexican development. There 
are now 15,000 miles of railroads between 
Texas and Honduras—as many miles 
in proportion to the area served as there 
are in some Western states; and this in 
spite of the fact that the first railroad 
in Mexico was opened as late as 1873. 
The Government has built the harbors at 
Salina Cruz, at Puerto Mexico, and at 
Mazatlan and has greatly improved the 
port of Vera Cruz. Running water and 
electric lights and, in some of the cities, 
good trolley systems are in use. These 
things were brought about by the central 
Government; for there is as little local 
power as there is local initiative. 

General Diaz has made a beginning 
toward the fundamentals of progress 
and civilization. What he has accom- 
plished marks him as one of the great 
state-builders of our time. Our Civil 
War ended in 1865. The South, with 
the help of the rest-of the country, has 
been recovering since, and its progress 
is rightly hailed as one of the notable 
events of our modern era. Civil War in 
Mexico stopped ten years later, after it 
had lasted fifty years instead of five. From 
the ruins, Diaz has made a nation. 

He once asked an American resident of 
Mexico what the people said of him. 
The American told him truthfully of the 
many good things with which he was 
credited and added, “‘they say that you 
have an insatiable love of power.” 

“I have,” answered Diaz, bringing 
his fist down, “but how do I use 
it? No one can say that I do not use 


> it for my country.” 


Perhaps the time has come when the 
old General’s usefulness to his country 
has passed; and, if so, he will discover 
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that there is small gratitude in the masses 
of his countrymen. When a great man 
passes from power some other man ought 
to arise who can better fill his place. So 
far the insurrection has produced no such 
man, and it is extremely doubtful if it will. 

“Tt has seemed to me,” said Mr. Elihu 
Root in 1908, “that of all the men now 
living, General Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, 
was best worth seeing. Whether one 
considers the adventurous, daring, chival- 
ric incidents of his early career; whether 
one considers the vast work of govern- 
ment which his wisdom and courage and 
commanding character accomplished; 
whether one considers his singularly at- 
tractive personality, no one lives to-day 
that I would rather see than President 
Diaz.” 

There is no other man living whose 
career can show more striking contrasts 
—at one time commander of a victorious 
30,000 capturing the City of Mexico; 
then a simple farmer in Oaxaca; again 
a revolutionist in Brownsville, Tex., start- 
ing for the Mexican Presidency with 
thirty men; later living disguised in 
Sonora, and later still President of the 
Republic and maker of Mexico. 


ONE SUPPORT:OF MONARCHY 


T IS an interesting economic fact 
that a coronation ceremony is an 
important financial asset of any modern 
kingdom. The English will receive this 
summer a good many millions of dollars 
that would have been spent otherwise 
and elsewhere, or not dissipated at all, 
if they had had no king to crown. 

True, the rich and the curious would 
have been clad and fed and sheltered and 
conveyed from one place to another this 
June if there had been no king in the 
world, but they would have indulged in 
less expensive raiment and food and 
functions and journeyings; and the cost 
of these brave trappings of the struggle 
for recreation or recognition in London 
is much more than would have been spent 
for a summer’s sport of other sorts. 

Thus one may get a glimpse of the 
financal value as well as of other sorts 
of value of gorgeous historic shows; and 
incidentally tradesman and publican, of 
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and your gentleman of all climes and 
countries very heartily approves of a 
mitigated monarchy. Modern republics 
have no talent for the gorgeous. 


WILL THE PEOPLE EVER LEARN COMMON 
FINANCIAL SENSE ? 


HE straightforward explanations 
made in the WorLD’s Work of the 
methods whereby financial swindlers fleece 
the public have brought a very large corres- 
pondence to this office. Many letters from 
different parts of the country tell of con- 
ditions similar to the following, each section 
having its peculiar kind of impostors: 

The financial free-boeting practised on the people, 
in the name of insurance, seems to be fairly wide- 
spread over the West, the Middle West and Southern 
parts of our country. But these swindlers have 
apparently concentrated on the South of late because 
we have as yet insufficient laws to punish them and 
some of our Insurance Commissioners are kept quiet 
by local men of influence who are financially interested 
in the game. 

The sleekest possible game is worked every day 
throughout the South by these promoters, the burden 
of whose song is ‘Keep your money at home.” By 
this patriotic and sentimental appeal they organize 
hundreds of life insurance companies at a promoting 
cost that is ruinous, to say nothing of the fact that the 
companies are officered by men of no expert knowledge 
or training. The stock in these companies is sold on 
promises of dividend profits beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

There is a very definite duty of the 
governments of states where such swin- 
dles are conducted — to make their laws 
regulating insurance companies effective, 
and to see that the insurance officials 
serve the whole public and not the finan- 
cial class only. 

It is difficult to realize the extent to 
which governmental supervision of such 
things as insurance and saving institutions 
is necessary. In spite of our public- 
school system (if it has ever done any 
service in such a matter), in spite of the 
general intelligence of the American peo- 
ple, and in spite of the experience and the 
warnings of thousands of victims, thou- 
sands and thousands of persons whom 
you would never suspect of idiocy give 
up their money to swindlers—so easily 
give it up as almost to make a man despair. 
Preachers, teachers, farmers, women — 
but there is no need to enumerate classes. 
Financial common sense seems ‘lacking in 
a large part of our population. 
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high and low degree, as well as your lady: 


TOM BOWLING: CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 


A man who grew up in one of the towns 


of northern New England sends this . 


amusing story of a Negro classical scholar, 
to illustrate the inflexible school methods 
of thirty years ago. 

“T used to stop at one of the public 
markets on my way home from school 
to get Tom Bowling to translate the next 
day’s lesson in Virgil for me. It was a 
pleasure to Tom thus to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the classics. His black face shone 
when he saw me coming with my book. For 
Tom Bowling was a Negro who had heen 
educated according to the best accepted 
standards of the time. Education meant 
but one thing to those who had helped 
this slave-born boy to climb the tree of 
knowledge and pluck such fruit as it bore 
for him. There was no other education. 
Society had given Tom Bowling the best 
it had —it was none of society’s business 
whether it was of any value to Tom or not. 
And here he was, a Bachelor of Arts, scrub- 
bing the market-place for his daily bread. 

The idea of efficiency did not enter 
into education at all. Education was 
education for its own sake. It was sup- 
posed to confer a sort of caste distinc- 
tion that placed its possessor on a plane 
above the common herd, and was, there- 
fore, something greatly to be desired in a 
democracy where ‘equality’ was the 
universal fetish. It was the reducto ad 
absurdum of an educational system that 
had been accepted as a finality.” 


THE SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY AND THE 
SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW 


ERY great interest has been shown in 

the descriptions that this magazine in- 
vited of the school of to-morrow in con- 
trast with the school of yesterday. Mr. 
Gollup’s article, published in this number, 
like Mr. Dean’s in last month’s number, 
shows the changed conception of the 
school and of its functions. The old- 
fashioned schoolmaster would fall dead 
if he could go into the public school in 
Albany, N. Y., for instance, which is 
a kitchen, a sewing-place, a workshop, a 
counting room, etc., etc., etc., — is almost 
everything except what the old-time 
schoolmaster regarded as a school. 
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THE SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW 


Well, it is amazing, if you look at the 
subject with simple common sense, to see 
how successfully the school — the common 
school for the training of the masses of 


® children — managed for centuries to avoid 


teaching them anything of practical value. 
The common tasks and duties of life were 
the only things under Heaven that they 
missed; they tried everything else. Yet 
the common tasks and duties of life are 
the only things which the mass of mankind 
can ever be successfully or profitably 
taught — the only things they will have 
a use for. 

Take the boy, common or uncommon, 
of a generation or of half a generation 
ago, and follow him from the prim- 
ary school through the high school, 
or the preparatory school, or through 
college, and you will discover that no- 
where in his school experience did he 
receive help, direct or indirect, in the 
knowledge or in the healthful care of his 
own body; in the management of his 
affairs so that living within his income 
appeared as a matter of primary morals, 
or in the orderliness whereby a man may 
use his time and everything else that is 
his with the greatest economy and 
efficiency. 

These, by any common-sense view of 
life, are the primary things of education 
—the three things that every human 
being should be taught. They determine 
happiness, practical success, the duration 


of life itself — health, management, 
orderliness. 

Now the ‘‘new education,’ the wide 
swing of the pendulum toward these 


practical aims, will no doubt show the 
usual mistakes of revolutions. Some 
good things, perhaps many, of the old 
order will be despised and forgotten — 
for a time. The “practical” things of 
life are not the whole of life by any means. 
Especially is there need during the effer- 
vescent period of youth for the exercise 
of the imagination, for the implanting of 
ideals, even for moods and periods and 
<periences of remoteness from the every- 
day world. The emotional part of a man 
or of a woman needs guidance as the 
hands need training; and the angle at 
which one will regard life is often the 
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angle at which life is seen during some part 
of the school period. Sordidness or gen- 
erosity, sympathy or cynicism, — such 
qualities as these appear and are fixed 
at an early. age. The old-time school 
methods did aim, with whatever success, 
to give the young life a mellow, human, 
sympathetic temper. 

But there is no reason why this side of 
education should be neglected in the more 
practical schools of the future; and there 
is no good reason to believe that it will 
be, after the new methods have time to 
adjust themselves. For, after all is said, 
much, perhaps most, of the good results 
of teaching come, not from this subject 
or that nor from this method or that, but 
from the personal influence of the teacher 
on the pupil. The spirit of the thing is 
personal. The new method and the new 
matter have this advantage over the old 
— that they make the school far more 
interesting. Neither teaching nor learn- 
ing proceeds far that does not have this 
quality. 

One thing is certain: we are come to 
a time, almost suddenly, when schools 
and teachers and teaching are radically 
different from what they were even a 
little while ago. There is no other funda- 
mental change so great in the whole range 
of our activities. The ‘‘practical’’ school 
has won in its contest with the old- 
fashioned book-dominated pedagogy. 
And its victory is sweeping and will be 
permanent. It will quickly affect all 
grades of education. You may already 
find men of the best scholarship who admit 
that the ‘‘mental discipline’ supposed 
to be got from the old studies was a fetish, 
that examinations are valueless, that much 
if not most of the school time of the 
generation now in middle life was spent 
in useless ways. 

But, after all, what we have yet to learn 
about the thing we call education is so 
much greater than all that either the 
past or the present has taught us that men 
who are wise and, therefore, modest re- 
frain from being dogmatic. Dogmatism 
was the chief ailment of the old and long- 
stagnant schoolman and the sin whereby 
he fell. The new ‘‘practical” schoolmen 
may take this to heart. 
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GOVERNOR WILSON’S GREAT RECORD 


pe of the most remarkable perform- 
ances of recent political history 
has been given by the law-makers of the 
state of New Jersey. ‘“‘The law-makers”’ 
is the phrase, because the Governor of 
New Jersey has disclaimed the credit, 
which is, of course, entirely his, of a 
record of progressive enactments probably 
unmatched by any single legislative ses- 
sion ever held in the United States. 

In the WorLp’s Work last month, Mr. 
Hale mentioned four radical measures 
as the chief items of Governor Wilson’s 
legislative programme: a direct primary 
and election bill; a corrupt practice bill; 
a bill for the regulation of public util- 
ities, and a bill providing for employ- 
ers’ liability and workingmen’s compen- 
sation. 

All these have now become law. Not 
one has failed, though all were bitterly 
opposed by the machines of both parties. 
Hereafter the people of New Jersey will 
choose all their party committeemen and 
nominate all elective officers, as well as 
elect them, at carefully guarded popular 
elections. Boss rule in New Jersey is 
smashed; and the people of New Jersey 
will run their own parties, and elect their 
own officials. Officials will owe their 
elections to the people, not to bosses and 
machines. Hereafter, also, the public 
utilities of New Jersey will be regulated 
by a board of commissioners with power 
to fix rates and compel publicity. Here- 
after workingmen will be compensated 
for injuries, automatically, without the 
necessity of suing employers. In addi- 
tion to these revolutionary measures, 
which go the full length of reform, New 
Jersey has been given a law providing 
for commission government of cities, with 
the initiative, referendum, and _ recall; 
a law regulating cold storage; a law in- 
suring true weights and measures; a law 
reforming school administration, a law 
establishing indeterminate criminal sen- 
tences, and laws in the interest of child 
welfare. 

Bethink you: this is in New Jersey! 
Mark further, it is the work of a Governor 
whose party controlled only one branch of 
the legislature — the Republicans still hold 
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the New Jersey senate —of a Governor, 
too, whose first act was to break with 
and defy the machine of his own party. 
Seldom has there been given such an 
exhibition of triumphant leadership. 
When before in our political history has 
there been the spectacle of a_ scholar 
coming out of the sequestered groves of 
academic life thus to confound politicians? 
Mr. Wilson’s power, of course, lies in 
the fact that the people are with him; he 
is the spokesman and leader of an over- 
whelming popular demand. It is a joy 
to see the man at work, smilingly instruct- 
ing his legislature what the people expect 
of them, affectionately reasoning with 
members on the folly of defying the light- 
ning too long, and finally rounding every- 
body up in a love-feast of perfect agree- 
ment. There is something so astonishing 
that it is funny in the fact that when the 
Democratic Governor’s radical public utili- 
ties bill came to a vote in the Republican 
senate, not a man was willing to go on 
record against it. Every one ofthe sixteen 
senators present voted in the affirmative. 
This is real leadership. 


GOVERNOR HARMON’S TROUBLES 


OT so happy are the results of the 
Democratic administration in Ohio, 
though at a late date the vigor of the 
friends of progressive legislation has done 
much to relieve the situation. 

When the article on Governor Harmon, 
published in this issue of the Wor p's 
Work, was written, his legislative pro- 
gramme seemed doomed to complete 
failure. Though his party controlled both 
chambers, and the platform promises on 
which the Democrats had been entrusted 
the government had been clear, not a 
single progressive measure had _ been 
passed. The legislature had consumed 
four months in desultory talk, the senate 
openly deriding the ‘‘administration 
measures,” or what ought to have been 
administration measures — and either con- 
temptuously defeating them on vote or 
refusing to let them come out of committee! 
Governor Harmon’s attitude during this 
time was one of non-interference. He 
allowed his views and preferences to be 
known, but declined to take any coercive 
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ABOUT TRUSTING THE PEOPLE’S JUDGMENT 


He did finally convene a caucus 


steps. 
of Democratic members and also sent a 


message to the legislature. He also asked 
permission to address the senate | (where 
the trouble was) on pending bills, but 
his request. was with scant courtesy 
refused. 

But something happened early in May. 
W. T. Burns, the noted detective, un- 
covered in the Ohio capitol a ring of 
legislative boodlers as eager and audacious 
as any ever caught at work. Among 
them were the men who had been in 
opposition to the reform bills. It is not 
yet clear whether any bribery can be 
proved in connection with those bills. 
Nevertheless the effect of the exposure 
has been an amazing change of heart on 
the part of legislators and a swift clearing 
of the way for the passage of the promised 
measures. ‘ 

Before the bribery exposure, it had 
been a favorite excuse of the Governor’s 
friends that emissaries of the President 
were at work in the Columbus State 
House doing their best to embarrass the 
man whom Mr. Taft was said especially 
to fear as his opponent in 1ro12. That 
explanation of Governor MHarmon’s 
troubles was not altogether convincing 
and probably won him little sympathy. 
But if it is true that the Governor has 
had to do with a sordidly corrupt legisla- 
ture— that is a different matter; that is 
an explanation which will undoubtedly 
go a long way to acquit Governor Harmon 
of blame or inefficiency. 

It is not stated that the exposure was 
brought about by the Governor. But 
the Governor will benefit by the exposure. 

It is the WorLD’s Work’s sincere hope 
in its next issue to credit Governor Har- 
mon and the Ohio legislature with the 
enactment of the progressive measure de- 
sired by the people of Ohio. 


ABOUT TRUSTING THE PEOPLE’S JUDGMENT 


HE criticism most often heard of the 
initiative and the referendum and 


tee! We recall, especially in the Eastern states, 
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is that they are new political panaceas. 
They are likened to the plan of building 
Government warehouses for storing farm 
Products and advancing cash on them, 
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to the cry for silver coinage at the ratio 
to gold of 16 to 1, and to such cure-all 
doctrines that had popular favor for brief 
or long periods. The fallacy in such a 
comparison is toc obvious to treat 
seriously. These old panaceas were finan- 
cial and economic doctrines. The initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall are not 
part of any doctrine. They are mere 
pieces of machinery and they can be used 
to help or to hinder one doctrine as well 
as another — popular errors and popular 
truths alike. The whole case for the 
new doctrines must rest on their value 
as machinery for the people to express 
themselves. 

Now, it is generally agreed and uni- 
versally known that the people in many 
states have little direct voice in nominat- 
ing (let us say) members of a legislature; 
and they have still less to do with the 
legislation that is enacted. Except when 
there is a great public scandal, such as the 
investigation of life-insurance companies 
revealed several years ago in New York, 
the people have so little influence in 
shaping legislation that in most states 
they have lost interest in it. Groups of 
men, bosses and political managers, the 
special interests and the privileged classes 
do what they will. 

And this is the chief reason why the 
power and influence of state governments 
have waned. We complain of the ever- 
growing activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, when every observant man knows 
that one of the chief reasons for the 
concentration of political power is the 
decline of local political power. The 
state governments neglect their duties 
and more and more the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes them. 

Now one of the best results of the ini- 
tiative and the referendum in Oregon has 
been to put new life into the state govern- 
ment — into all local government. As 
soon as the people find themselves able 
(in fact obliged) to give attention to their 
local problems, indifference ceases. They 
take an eager and active interest in public 
affairs. Local government takes on a 
new kind of life. The necessity of keeping 
informed on public questions prevents the 
political stagnation of the people. 
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Again, it is said that the initiative and 
referendum abolish representative govern- 
ment. They have shown a strong ten- 
dency to abolish the government that 
represents special groups of men — yes, 
decidedly. They really restore the 
government that represents the people. 
If government is again to become really 
representative, some such machinery is 
necessary. 

These criticisms of the new measures of 
popular control are interesting because 
of the sources from which they come. 
They come from one class of men and 
of journals which are sincerely unwilling 
to trust the judgment of the people at 
the polls; and they come from another 
class of men and journals which for 
selfish reasons are unwilling to trust the 
judgment of the people. 

The judgment of the people is not 
infallible. Popular moods are often 
wrong. But after all, the judgment of 
the people is our court of last appeal; 
and throughout our history it has been 
found, whenever it has been tried, a 
thousand-fold safer than the judgment 
of small groups of men, especially of 
selfishly interested men. The surprising 
thing in the use that has thus far been 
made in the Western states and cities 
of the referendum and the recall is the 
conservative temper of the voters that 
this use has revealed. They have time 
and again defeated radical proposals. 

But, good or bad, this new machinery 
for expressing the popular will is making 
its way into popular favor with such 
rapidity as to make sure of a very general 
trial of it. Governor Woodrow Wilson 
said in a recent speech at Norfolk, Va., 
that for twenty years he lectured to his 
students at Princeton University in criti- 
cism of the initiative and the referendum, 
but that, after having watched the 
workings of these new methods, he was 
emphatically in favor of them and he 
‘ished to beg the pardon of his old stu- 
dents. There is an increasing number of 
such men—men who, from a study of 
theory, reject this innovation, but who, 
when they see the practical results, ap- 
prove of it. 

The question raised is simply this: 
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Shall the voice of the people be heard 
directly on political subjects and shall 
the judgment of the people be trusted? 
Or, is it better to go on with the old boss- 


system which thrives because it can be By i 


worked in spite of the people? The peo- 
ple’s answer is not doubtful. And the 
men or the parties that stand in the way 
are in danger of being run over pretty 
quickly. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN OPERATION 


OSTAL savings banks have passed 
through an experimental stage long 
enough to demonstrate that the system, 
when fully established, will be a success. 
The savings branches opened in forty- 
eight post offices between January 3 and 
May 1, have shown that the people 
want a safe place to deposit their small 
savings. In less than three months after 
the opening of the forty-eight depositories, 
$201,961 had been placed on deposit. 
There were 4,307 separate accounts, with 
an average of $46.89 to each depositor. 
Calculating on the relation of these de- 
posits to the population of the towns 
where postal banks were opened, the Post 
Office Department estimates that when 
savings departments are established in 


all money-order offices, one year’s opera- 


tion will show $200,000,000 on deposit. 
The statement issued March 31 shows 
the office at Leadville, Colo. (with $45,679); 
Anaconda, Mont. (with $20,895); Globe, 
Ariz. (with $15,339), and Carthage, Mo. 
(with $12,554 on deposit) leading the list. 
From this showing, the figures fall to 
Dover, Del., with $281 on deposit and 
Newberry, S. C., with $186 on deposit. 
The Leadville and Anaconda deposits are 
accounted for by the presence, in these 
cities, of many foreigners working in the 
mines, who eagerly sought the safety of 
the government bank. The New Eng- 
land towns show small deposits, probably 
because the private savings banks have 
long been established everywhere in that 
section of the country. Deposits in the 


Southern towns are small. ‘ul 


Only $100,000 was provided to in- 
augurate the new system of postal banks 
—an amount wholly insufficient. This 
has been remedied by more recent legis- 
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THE JAPANESE AND THE PACIFIC 


lation and $500,000 was set aside in the 
last post office appropriation bill. With 
this money there is to be a rapid extension 
of the system to second class post offices 
in every section of the country. As fast 
as possible the system will be extended 
to third class post offices, especially in 
sections of the country which seem to 
need them, on account of the large foreign 
population or inadequate banking facilities. 
On May 1 forty-five new post office banks 
were opened with four hundred new ac- 
counts, $10,000 in deposits as the first 
day’s work. For the present, first class 
ofices will be passed by, because cities 
having first class post offices already enjoy 
good banking facilities. It may now be 
taken for granted that the postal savings 
banks have come to stay. 


THE JAPANESE AND THE PACIFIC 


PEAKING at a banquet in New 
York given in celebration of the 
ratification of the new treaty between the 
United States and Japan, Baron Uchida, 
the Japanese Ambassador, employed words 
which ought to put to shame the exclama- 
tions of short-sighted jingoes. The Presi- 
dent sent a telegram roundly denouncing 
the authors of the ‘‘mischievous and 
malignant rumors so ‘persistently  cir- 
culated by enemies of both countries”’ 
and the Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, 
ridiculed the fears of those who lie awake 
nights affrighted over the prospect of 
Japanese “control of the Pacific.” The 
Ambassador pointed to the two flags that 
hung draped behind the toastmaster’s 
chair and said: 

Gentlemen, have you ever considered those two 
flags, the flags of our countries? Have you failed 
to note that the patriot fathers who designed them 
have made it forever impossible for us to fight? 

There have been wars of the Cross and the Crescent, 
of the Red Rose and the White, but the Sun and the 
Stars have never quarreled in their courses, neither 
shall the two flags which bear those celestial emblems 
ever be carried at the heads of hostile armies. It is 
unthinkable, impossible. They talk of rivalry, of 
the control of the Pacific; as if an ocean whose area 


Is greater than that of all the continents combined 


ssuld ever be controlled by any one Power. My 


‘ul Pople may be ambitious, but they have no ambition 


in- 
ks 
his 
is- 


§0 great as that. 

No, our ambition is not to see our flag “dominate 
the Pacific,” but to see the firmament that arches over 
that ocean hung with the mingled splendors of our two 

nners — the star-spangled ensign of America, and 
the sun-flag of Japan — lit with morning effulgence 
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and jewelled with starry radiance. Sooner shall the 
Day and the Night fly to arms to decide who should 
rule that Sea of Peace than the two great nations that 
dwell on its opposite shores fall out over the destinies 
assigned to each by Nature’s laws; 

There is one glory of the sun and another glory of 
the moon, and one star differeth from another star in 
glory, but there is room in the ample gulfs of the sky 
— there is room in the spacious purposes of history — 
for the glory of all! 


“The spacious purposes of history” 
~-how such a cosmic vision of events 
reduces to insignificance the shrewish 
scoldings of shrunken-souled ‘patriots” 
who live to incite suspicion, spread mis- 
understanding, and stir up trouble! 


A PLAY THAT RAN FOR THIRTY YEARS 


a the verdict of the people may be 
trusted about dramatic productions 
“The Old Homestead,” as played by the 
late Denman Thompson, was a great play; 
for it was held in affectionate regard by 
more people during the last thirty years 
than any other play of that time with the 
possible exception of Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s “Rip Van Winkle.” 

“The Old Homestead” was not written 
at one time: it grew up. It had much 
of the quality of a folk-play. After ten 
years of acting in a stock company in 
Canada Denman Thompson appeared in 
the United States in a thirty minute sketch 
called ‘‘The Female Bathers.’’ His in- 
cidental portrayal of the New England 
farmer prolonged the life of this piece and 
after a few years it was remodeled. The 
female bathers were eliminated and the 
name of the play was changed to “‘ Joshua 
Whitcomb.” In that form it appeared 
in the variety theatres of that day. Late 
in the ’seventies Mr. James M. Hill, 
a Chicago merchant, who had been greatly 
impressed with Thompson’s acting, de- 
cided that the character of “Joshua 
Whitcomb” should be given a_ better 
setting than the short sketch afforded. 
He had it enlarged to a three-act play, 
he gave up his business and devoted him- 
self to managing this one production. 
At that time he said to Mr. Robert Grau. 

“T have got the goods, but the public 
has got to find it out, and I am prepared | 
to sit down and wait until they come to 
see this play, if it takes a year.” 

At first Mr. Hill tried the play at one- 
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night stands. The attendance was only 
fairly large. Then he tried two nights 
in every town, and the second night had 
a much larger audience than the first. 
Then he spent a week in some of the larger 
cities. In Cleveland, O., the first night 
of ‘Uncle Joshua,” as the play was then 
called, attracted but a meagre audience. 
On the second night there were more 
people. By the end of the week the 
theatre was crowded. ‘That settles it,” 
said Hill, “I am going to take my star 
to New York.” 

At that time (1881) the fourteenth 
Street Theatre was known as a “‘hoodoo.”’ 
It had bankrupted manager after manager. 
In spite of the warnings of his friends, Mr. 
Hill leased it for a year. During the first 
week the receipts were small but he noticed 
that they grew a littleday by day. By the 
end of the third week the play had reached 
a paying basis. He was now so confident 
that he bought a whole page in a Sunday 
edition of every newspaper in New York — 
at that time an unprecedented outlay for 
advertising. In a two-inch space in the 
middle of the page was printed: 





DENMAN THOMPSON 
IS APPEARING AS 
“UNCLE JOSHUA” 

AT THE 14TH STREET THEATRE 











The sign “‘standing room only” appeared 
soon after. The play ran uninterruptedly 
for two years and then it went on a tour. 
Nearly ten million people saw it either as 
“Uncle Joshua” or as ‘‘The Old Home- 
stead.” 

Though Thompson was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and though he served his appren- 
ticeship on the stage in Canada he was 
the part he played. His parents came 
from Swanzey, N. H., and he lies buried 
near the old homestead that served as the 
model of the one in which he gave pleasure 
to the American public for thirty years. 
He became great by doing one thing —a 
thing quite commonplace in other hands — 
supremely well. And in this play, as 
in many popular books and songs, the 
homely quality of plain country life — 
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a fundamental thing — proved that such 
a simple appeal is the broadest and the 
strongest. 


THE HORRIBLE PERILS OF TAKING 
MEDICINES 


HE New York World recently in- 
vestigated drug-stores in New York. 
The results were terrible. Three hundred 
prescriptions were presented to _phar- 
macists in all parts of Manhattan, filled 
and then analyzed by noted chemists. 
Fifty per cent. of the preparations were 
found either worthless or positively harm- 
ful. In the case of many worthless prep- 
arations, the results would have been 
dangerous; these were most often prescrip- 
tions of digitalis, strophanthus, or other 
powerful heart stimulants on which phy- 
sicians rely in vital crises. ; 

It is not enough that a patient has to 
trust his life in the hands of a physician, 
whose knowledge, ability, and character 
may or may not be such as to make the 
trust safe; for the patient must put his 
life also into the hands of a pharmacist, 
trusting to his knowledge, care, skill, 
and honesty; and not only this, but into 
the hands also of the manufacturing and 
wholesale druggist. 

The more one thinks of this situation, 
the more uneasiness it begets. It is bad 
enough to have one’s coal short-weight 
—though appropriate legislation could 
and ought to guard us against that hard- 
ship; it is bad enough to have one’s ice 
and meat short-weight, and the groceries 
short-measure — though good housewifery 
can remedy that. But there is no way to 
guard against the penuriousness of the 
druggist, and it is evident that the profes- 
sion which ought to be in all its branches 
the most honorable and careful in the world 
is not wholly proof against increasing its 
profits by endangering the lives of the sick. 

There is no reason to believe that drug- 
gists are by nature worse than other men, 
but their opportunities and temptations 
to defraud are peculiar and continual. 
Not one person in a thousand can knowl 
whether a prescription is filled with 
fresh and effective medicines. If the 
druggist hasn’t the particular drug that 
the doctor orders, he has another that he 
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WHERE WAS YOUR DOCTOR TRAINED? 


thinks will have the same effect. And 
beside temptations to commit little frauds 
like these — ‘‘harmless”’ frauds, he might 

» say — there is a deal of humbug in every 
drug-shop for which (in a sense) the drug- 
gist is not himself responsible. Look 
at the long shelves of patent medicines 
on which he makes much if not most of 
his profit. He knows perfectly well 
that most of them not only give no help 
to disordered bodies but do positive harm. 
Yet, if he is going to keep a drug-store 
at all, he must sell these things, for the 
people demand them. 

Thus the druggist sits where the inno- 
cent or ignorant humbuggery of the 
doctors, the fraud of the patent medicine 
makers, the dishonesty of some manu- 
facturers of drugs, and the credulity of 
the people come together; and his character 
is put to a severe test. 

The suggestion may not go very far 
to the heart of the matter, but one thing 
could be done: the severest penalties should 
be imposed on dispensers of impure, sub- 
stituted, or short-weight drugs; and there 
is needed a very much stricter public con- 
trol over this whole business than states 
or cities now exercise. To begin with, 
there are ten times too many drug-stores; 
and many of them, in order to pay rent, 
sell cold drinks over one counter which 
drive the drinkers pretty soon to buy 
patent medicines over the other counter. 


DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR DOCTOR 
WAS TRAINED ? 


E HAVE too many doctors, as well 
as too many drug-stores and 
many of them are not well trained. We 
are bound to have better medical educa- 
tion in the United States: there’s no 
doubt about that. We’ve passed the 
time in the advance of medical and sani- 
tary science when we are longer pardon- 
able in leaving the grave problems of 
_ life and death to ill-trained men. We’ve 
passed the time in educational progress, 
too, when an ignorant practitioner of 
®medicine ought to be tolerated. 

The public—surely a large part of 
the public — will for a long time be ig- 
norant or careless. Even educated men 
often seek medical advice from physicians 
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about whose training they know nothing. 
But the educating community — those 
who teach and who direct teaching and 
who endow institutions — must quickly 
see to it that this particular branch of 
education be done right in every part of 
the country. Only fairly good schools 
for other purposes we may have to tolerate 
along time. Doubtless it is a misfortune, 
for instance, that we have law-schools 
or engineering schools, or common colleges 
that are not thorough. But by reason 
of their work no immediate grave danger 
to life exists every hour of every day. 
On the other hand, every incompetent 
physician is a constant danger — how 
grave, nobody knows. 

Mr. Flexner’s Report on Medical Col- 
leges made to the Carnegie Foundation 
recommended the extinction of 124 out of 
the 155 of the existing degree-giving 
schools in the United States and Canada; 
and readers of this magazine will recall 
the map showing the cities in each of which 
a really good medical school ought to 
exist — schools of the thoroughness of 
the Johns Hopkins and the Harvard and 
the new Washington University (St. 
Louis) schools. Where the states cannot 
or will not equip them and maintain them 
on the proper level of efficiency, private 
benefactors must. A million dollars given 
to such a school does more direct service 
to mankind, perhaps, than ten times as 
much money given to any other branch 
of education. 

The complaint is often heard by phy- 
sicians themselves that their income is 
insufficient. There are too many of them. 
In France, with a population less than 
40,000,000 there are 17,900 physicians — 
one to every 2,355 persons; in England, 
with a little more than 40,000,000 popu- 
lation, 32,000 physicians — one to every 
1,250 persons; in the United States and 
Canada, with 100,000,000 population, we 
have 120,000 physicians — one to every 
833 persons. The profession is over- 
crowded everywhere, but in the United 
States the overcrowding is absurd. If 
the public were well enough informed to 
engage its doctors intelligently a large 
part of them would be starved out of the 
profession. But in such a matter the 
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public will always follow the educators 
at a great distance. The advance must 
be made by the profession itself — that 
is to say, by the educating part of the 
profession. Thorough medical schools 
and no other kind — that is the highest 
and the most urgent educational demand 
vot our time. 


TRAINED NURSES IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HE employment of trained nurses 
in large establishments, especially 
where many women work, is an experi- 
ment that seems likely to be successful. 
The primary duties of such nurses are, of 
course, preventive of disease and of physi- 
cal inefficiency. It is one thing for a work- 
ing woman (or man either) to know that 
she can any day go and, for a fee, consult 
a physician and thus try to find out 
whether her physical condition be good. 
But few persons do this until some de- 
finite ailment overtakes them, and then, 
perhaps, it is too late. It is quite another 
thing to have a trained observer in close 
confidential relations with people who are 
at work. Then, if a worker feels in any 
way “below par” and if she can, without 
loss of time and without a fee—as a 
natural incident in her working life — 
consult such a person, many a wrong 
thing will be discovered before great harm 
is done and in time to correct it. 

In one establishment where such a 
nurse is a part of the ‘‘equipment” it 
was discovered that one girl was working 
at a machine which was causing a serious 
spinal disorder—a thing that would 
otherwise not have been discovered until it 
was too late. She was put at another kind 
of work and her health was preserved. 
Unsuspected cases of incipient tuber- 
culosis are easily discovered by such a 
nurse. In fact, innumerable small ail- 
ments, about which a physician would 
seldom be consulted in time for the pre- 
vention of grave consequences, are found 
out in time for successful remedies. A 
trained nurse who wins the confidence of 
any group of persons and studies them at 
their work will find hundreds of practical 
ways to preserve and to increase their 
working efficiency and their happiness. 

This experiment is in direct line with 
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the most enlightened work of “preven- 
tive medicine.” Almost every case of 
serious illness has an early stage when it 
might have been discovered and _pre- 
vented. And such are the habits of us 
all that these early stages will not, as a 
rule, be discovered unless a trained ob- 
server of such things be within easy and 
natural access. 

The employment of trained nurses for 
such a purpose wherever considerable 
groups of persons work, as in factories 
and in schools, seems likely to become 
common for two reasons: because of the 
increased efficiency of the people and 
because of the essential soundness and 
justice of the plan. A physician who has 
followed these experiments reports that 
three fourths of the managers who have 
tried it say that it is the best salary 
investment that they could make. Others 
say that it has rescued enough workers 
from impending ill health to make it 
worth while as the best possible social 
service to the community. 


A SUMMER CALL TO WAR 


HE house-fly exists only through the 

toleration of men —a_ toleration 

which, were it not ignorant, would be 
criminal. 

The house-fly is the most terrible single 
enemy that mankind has among living 
creatures. Beasts of the jungle have 
slain their thousands, but this prowler 
in the household has slain his tens of 
thousands. Of all vermin he is the most 
filthy; of all purveyors of disease the most 
deadly. 

The house-fly is born in offal — no- 
where else. And his life is in keeping 
with his birth. He lives, to the day of 
his death, in filth. The manure pile, 
the cuspidor, and the cesspool are his 
home. It is from these haunts that he 
comes to visit the kitchen, the dining: 
room, and the nursery. He drags his 
filthy feet across the bread, dips them 
in the butter, wipes them on the meat, 
and bathes in the milk. 
the sick-room and sips the delicious ex- 
cretions of the consumptive, the typhoid 
fever patient, and the child with summer 
complaint. Then he flies to the kitchen 








He seeks outg ey 











WHEN EVERYTHING GOES WRONG 


and deposits the poison on the rim of the 
milk-bottle, and to the nursery, where he 
lights on the baby’s lips. 

Don’t mind a rattlesnake or two about 
the house, but kill every house-fly as you 
value your life and the lives of your 
children. Don’t buy your groceries or 
your milk or bread or fruit of any dealer 
who is not as particular as you are your- 
self. There would be little typhoid fever 
without the house-fly, and little chance of 
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cholera infantum. And there can be no 
flies where there is no filth. Keep your 
kitchen, cellar, and yard clean; let no 
refuse accumulate. Put lime about the 
stable, and keep the garbage-pail tightly 
covered. Kill every fly you see; burn 
insecticides (pyrethrum is the best); use 
fly-traps, sticky paper, and the wire pad- 
dle until the house is clear. If you 
can’t drive out the enemy unaided, call 
on the Board of Health. 


WHEN EVERYTHING GOES WRONG 


BOUT a year ago I received a 
A letter from a woman in Pennsyl- 
vania with whom everything had 
gone wrong all at once. For twelve years 
she had been living on the income of an 
invested fund of a little more than $10,000. 
The gist of her complaint was that this 
income had ceased entirely and that she 
did not know whether she would have any 
money at all left for the coming years. 

It happened this way: When her hus- 
band died he left her money invested 
in bonds of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
of two Pennsylvania cities. Her income 
was about $450, and she had never been 
taxed on it. 

In the summer of 1909 she had been 
persuaded by a salesman for a bond house 
that it was foolish for her to continue 
to live on that small income. He pointed 
out that owing to various causes which 
she did not get clearly in her mind, the 
rate of interest on sound investments 
had gone up very greatly since her funds 
were invested, and that she ought to be 
getting at least 6 per cent. The prospect 
of having nearly $650 to live on allured 
her. The salesman referred her to a 
national bank in her own town which had 
a first rate reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing. 

She went to the bank and asked ques- 
tions. The vice-president told her that the 
bond house was an old, well established 
house with an excellent reputation. He 
further assured her that he himself had 


bought some of the bonds from the sales- 
man and that the bank had $15,000 worth 
of them, which it held as an investment 
and which it considered very good. 

The next day the salesman came back. 
Her slight uneasiness over a change after 
so many years had been dissipated by 
her talk with the bank officer. The 
salesman, who was a local man and well 
known for his honesty of purpose, had 
an easy task before him. He performed 
it very well. He simply traded the bonds 
which he was selling for the securities 
which she had in the bank and left her 
feeling perfectly secure. In all prob- 
ability he felt that he had done his client 
a good turn. 

For a year the larger income came in 
steadily. She expanded her expenses to 
meet it, spending a little here and there 
for luxuries that she would not have had 
under ordinary circumstances. She set- 
tled down to live the rest of her years in 
comparative ease. 

When the day for the regular collection 
of coupons came around last summer she 
deposited them as usual in her bank. A 
little while later she received a note from 
the bank saying that there were no funds 
to pay the coupons, and that the bonds 
were in default. She went around to 
the bank in a panic. The same vice- 
president with whom she had talked be- 
fore assured her that it would be all right 
in the long run, and that the delay in 
payment of interest was temporary. She 
told him that she had to have money, 
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and asked if the bank would advance it 
to her, taking the coupons as security. 

“We dare not do that,” said he, ‘‘for 
the law will not let us.” 

This was literally true, and it is the 
almost unfailing resource of the bank 
officer when he has been pushed into a 
corner by a small client. It gave her, 
however, very little comfort, for it did 
not tell her how to meet her bills during 
the coming week. 

Then she wrote to the WorLD’s Work. 
She was told that the default was not a 
temporary default but an actual one and 
that she would have to face squarely the 
fact that she would have no income from 
those bonds for a long time to come at 
least, and that she had at the same time 
a fair chance to lose her principal. 

She went to the bank again and she 
found out this time that the $15,000 of 
bonds which the bank itself had owned 
had been taken back by the bond house 
a month after her first interview. She 
left the bank in confusion and dismay. 

She made a vain effort to sell the bonds 
and found that there was no market for 
them -anywhere. She has them still. 
She has been working for a living since 
last September with the exception of two 
months in the winter spent in the hospital 
as the result of overwork and too much 
worry. 

There is nothing unique about this 
experience. It is, in fact, an everyday 
tragedy of the financial world. The rea- 
son for it is a very simple one. Out of 
every ten women — or men for that mat- 
ter — who receive or accumulate funds 
for their maintenance, it is safe to say 
that nine are absolutely incompetent to 
look out for their own money. There 
is no other single function of daily life 
that requires more exact and penetrating 
professional knowledge than the invest- 
ment of money; and ordinary business 
pursuits do not fit a man to study the 
science of investment. Therefore, the 
average man and woman is forced to rely 
upon the judgment of others in buying. 

I think that a great majority of the 
investment in the country is guided by 
the advice of friends and associates. The 
average woman of small capital goes first 
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to her relatives. Failing these she calls 
upon her banker and her clergyman, 
and then possibly upon a lawyer. The 
friends of the family base their judgment, 
as a rule, upon what they have learned 
in their own business. They will tell 
her to buy local mortgages, local gas 
stock, the stocks of local industries, and 
sometimes, the stock of the railroad that 
runs through the town. The _ banker, 
unfortunately, usually has something to 
sell on his own account or that of the bank. 
The clergyman gives her honest advice 
based upon honest ignorance. The lawyer, 
as soon as she has stated her case, runs 
over in his mind the list of his own clients 
who have mortgages for sale and who 
have offered him a commission if he 
places these mortgages or securities as 
the case may be. He also is perfectly 
honest but his vision is extremely limited. 

These haphazard methods of invest- 
ment take up, as I have said, probably 
a vast majority of the investment funds 
of small people. Merely to outline them 
as above, reveals them immediately as 
utterly unscientific, risky, and dangerous. 
If a man is sick, he goes to a doctor; if 
in a row with his neighbors, he goes to a 
lawyer; if in spiritual trouble, he consults 
a minister or priest; if in business straits, 
he calls upon the banker. If, however, 
he has a problem of investment on his 
hands, he calls upon merchants, lawyers, 
bankers, ministers, and miscellaneous peo- 
ple quite indiscriminately —and_ with 
about the same practical results that he 
would get if he followed the same method 
in sickness, in legal trouble, in business 
trouble, or in spiritual woe. 

The next most important contributing 
cause for the general looseness of invest- 
ment methods is the traveling salesman, 
particularly the salesman for banking 
houses that fish promiscuously in all 
sorts of waters for all sorts of game. The 
most glaring type is the salesman for pro- 
moters of ‘“Get-Rich-Quick”’ concerns. 
Close behind him comes the salesman for 
a semi-respectable house handling fairly 
respectable securities but selling them on 
utterly false pretenses. I think that the 
** Get-Rich-Quick”’ salesman does not often 
persuade the small investor to entrust 
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the whole of his or her savings into his 
hands. He sells small blocks of stock 
which in the end entail loss, but usually 
of only a small part of the victim’s funds. 

The salesmen outside the ‘‘ Get-Rich- 
Quick”? game are honest men as far as 
their knowledge goes. I met one of them 
a couple of weeks ago who is now a travel- 
ing salesman for silk goods for a wholesale 
house in New York. Until six months 
ago he had been a bond salesman for a 
Chicago house, selling irrigation bonds. 
He told me —and I believe him — that 
every representation he ever made about 
those bonds was absolutely true so far 
as he was concerned. He had been West 
and had seen the properties. They filled 
him with enthusiasm and he told me that 
in his idle moments he used to sit with 
his friends and talk about irrigation and 
its wonders by the hour. He was a 
natural-born salesman, and when he was 
talking about irrigation bonds I can 
imagine the enthusiasm with which he 
would emphasize their absolute safety 
and stability. 

He told me that after the collapse he 
went around and saw a good many of the 
people to whom he had sold bonds. Some 
of them met him with indignation; but 
most, he said, accepted as true his very 
abject apology and explanation, and ac- 
quitted him of any dishonesty. Neverthe- 
less, he turned his-back for good upon the 
business of selling securities. 

“T know,” he said, “that it is a great 
and splendid business; and that most 
of it is legitimate and straight: but J 
made one awful blunder and I should 
sooner live on a little bit of an income for 
the rest of my life than risk making another 
of the same sort. The worst of it is, that 
it is a business where somebody else pays 
for your mistakes; and the temptation to 
be careless is too big.” 

It was by one of these salesman that 
my Pennsylvania correspondent was mis- 
led. She too, has acquitted him of any 
dishonesty and feels for him something 
that is almost pity. I do not think that 
he was greatly at fault, except that both 
he and the house for which he worked 
were among the ignorant sellers of in- 
secure securities who impose on _ the 
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public periodically, with the opening of 
great opportunities. I remember writing 
in the WoRLD’s Work in February, 1910: 


In selling such irrigation bonds the burden of proof 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the men who would 
sell to the conservative Eastern buyer the irrigation 
bonds of the West. He must prove beyond mere 
phrases and idle comparisons that what he sells is the 
upper stratum of this great mass of securities based 
on the undeveloped equities of the West. The re- 
sponsibility of the banking houses that have intro- 
duced these bonds here in the East and that to-day 
are selling them in millions is the greatest responsi- 
bility of its kind with which my experience has brought 
me in contact. 

It was paralleled, before my day, many times. The 
firms that scattered the mill stocks of New England 
into every strong box of those states assumed it — 
and with glorious results. The buyers reaped rich 
profits, sure incomes, and solid comfort. The bankers 
gained glory and high position. It was paralleled 
again by the firms that sowed the farm mortgages, 
real estate mortgages, and industrial stocks of Kansas 
and Minnesota in the savings banks of the East 
in the late ’eighties and the early ’nineties. Read the 
report of the banking superintendent of New Hamp- 
shire for 1896 to learn the sequel. 

The responsible banker, valuing his credit and the 
name and honor of his house far beyond quick profits, 
goes very far indeed before he sells irrigation bonds, 
or any new class of securities, to his old customers. 


That is where the responsibility belongs, 
namely upon the banking house. It 
is easy, of course, after the event, for a 
banking house to claim that it is not 
responsible for over-enthusiasm on the 
part of its salesmen. There is hardly 
a well-known house in New York that 
does not honestly believe what it says in 
its own literature about its securities; 
but there is hardly a house, so far as 
I know, that does not carry in its list a 
certain number of securities which it 
would not itself recommend to a widow 
living on an invested life-insurance fund. 

Its salesmen on the road are not all so 
discriminating. Many of them believe 
that anything carried in the list of their 
houses must of necessity be perfectly 
good for any and all buyers. Here there 
is real danger; and it is a danger that is 
well recognized by the bankers themselves. 

The moral of this story is very simple. 
If you must have high income, say any- 
thing over 5 per cent., redouble your 
care in selection. You may think that 
you have already exhausted every possible 
source of safety; you have not, for there 
are always things that can be done that 
you have not already done. 
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SIXFOOTER, thick-set, erect, 
A square-shouldered; with huge and 
powerful hands; a round, close- 
clipped head, blond once, almost white 
now; a sandy mustache, close-clipped 
also; a rounded chin, with a bone of 
determination underneath the flesh; ruddy 
face; blue eyes with the light of kindliness 
in them, surrounded with good-humored 
crows’ feet; a splendid specimen of the 
Western American of the florid, sanguine 
Anglo-Saxon type so much more fre- 
quently seen in the last generation than 
in the present one —a full-blooded man 
of big frame, running over with physical 
life; wearing the handiwork of a good tailor 
carelessly, he stands like an officer, head 
up, chin in, and might be taken for a 
slightly less elegant edition of General 
Miles; but, to tell the truth, likes best 
to perch comfortably on a table, his hands 
clasped over a knee, or ensconced in 
pockets or arm-holes, with one of his ten- 
a-day allowance of cigars in his mouth — 
this may serve for a picture of Judson 
Harmon, governor of Ohio, whom many 
people expect to see nominated and 
elected to the Presidency next year. 

It is one of the little ironies of political 
history that the state which in 1908 gave 
one of its sons, the Republican Mr. Taft 
running for the Presidency, a plurality 
of 70,000, last year gave Mr. Harmon, 
a Democrat running for governor, a 
plurality of 100,000 — and did it in spite 
of the fact that President Taft had made 
the fight his own with all the resources 
of the Federal Government in his hand; 
in spite of the fact that he had relieved a 
skilful politician, Mr. Wade Ellis, from 


work in the Department of Justice, and 
had sent him out to Ohio to take charge 
of the campaign; in spite of the fact that 
he had sent five members of the Cabinet, 
an ex-President (the redoubtable Mr. 
Roosevelt), and the popular son of an 
Ohio ex-President (Mr. Garfield) into the 
state to save it from the odious Democrat. 
In spite of it all, Mr. Harmon carried the 
election by a majority greater ihan the sum 
total of the majorities of all previous 
Democratic governors of the state. 

This is one of those big facts which 
occasionally stand up in the field of poli- 
tics, and draw the eyes away from the 
speculations and superstitions which for 
the most part do duty as political facts. 

Mr. Harmon, say his friends, is the 
clearest fact on the Democratic horizon. 
He is, they say, the figure already chosen 
by events as the apex of the Democratic 
renaissance. The crest of the wave of 
victory, soon to be complete, is under him. 
He has demonstrated that he can beat 
Mr. Taft in his own state, though it has 
hitherto normally been overwhelmingly 
Republican. What better augury could 
be asked of his ability to beat Mr. Taft 
in other states hitherto Republican? 


There are a good many pilgrims to 
Columbus, Ohio, these days, bent on 
getting a view of Governor Harmon at 
close range, and on ascértaining, if possible, 
the secret of a Democrat’s popularity 
in the state of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Harrison, McKinley, and Taft. 

They find such a man as I have de- 
scribed, pretty constantly at work in the 
smallest office occupied by the governor 
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of any state in the Union. The old Ohio 
state-house, built by prisoners back in 
the ’forties, is a gem of its style, but it is 
far too small for the present needs of the 
state government. So the chief execu- 
tive has been crowded into a hall bed room 
of an office, contrived by cutting off one 
end of a corridor. His secretary and his 
clerks ‘have his reception rooms, always 
full of politicians and the smoke of Frank- 
lin County stogies. 

Nothing in this end of Ohio’s state 
capitol suggests Heaven’s first law. 
Governor Harmon and the friends who 
surround him preserve the traditions 
of an earlier day—the day of easy- 
going, off-hand things, when ability dis- 
played itself impromptu, extempore, dis- 
dainful of method and Brandeisism. It 
is refreshing to find it, coming out of the 
calculating East: the breezy spirit of 
the old native West — really surprisingly 
efficient, astonishingly successful. Could 
the efficiency apostles, Brandeis or Taylor, 
have rolled up better than a hundred 
thousand Democratic majority in a state 
commonly Republican by the same figure? 
They still raise men in the West, not 
methods. Harmon is a man, not a method. 

He is rather an old-fashioned man, in 
more ways than one. His father was a 
minister, and his up-bringing was pious. 
He tells with much enjoyment of his 
first dance and his first visit to the theatre. 
He was twenty-one and a school-teacher 
in the central part of the state when he 
was persuaded first to stand up and try 
a Virginia reel. He was still older when 
he ventured into his first play house. 
It was the ancient National Theatre in 
Cincinnati (‘“‘Jud” Harmon being a 
Hamilton County lad), and the play 
was “Old Si Rogers (or some such name) 
and His Bar’l of Applesass.”’ With fear 
and trembling and agonizing pangs of 
conscience the troubled youth took his 
seat. But when the curtain rose on a 
drama in which villainy was punished 
and virtue duly rewarded, in situations 
fully as impressive as any depicted in 
his father’s sermons, the young man found 
himself undergoing a profound and far- 
teaching mental transformation He has 
never forgotten that hour. From it dates 
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his habit of determining moral questions 
for himself without accepting, uninvesti- 
gated, current opinions upon them. 

Mr. Harmon was past twenty-one be- 
fore he had entered a theatre, but he had 
been off to the war before that — at least, 
as he narrates with much glee, he had 
ridden out with the ‘‘squirrel-hunters” 
(as the home-guards were called by base 
detractors from their glory) against the 
raiders led into Ohio by the Southern 
cavalry leaders, Kirby Smith and Morgan. 

Before he was twenty-one he had seen 
the body of Lincoln lying in state on the 
steps of the Ohio capitol —the spot 
where, forty-four years later, he himself 
was to take the oath of office as governor. 


But this is not to bea history of Judson 
Harmon’s life. Only, he likes to talk 
about those early days himself, and you 
fail to get the idea of the man unless you 
know that he is full of reminiscences of 
boyhood on the edge of Cincinnati, college 
days at Denison, and his first law cases. 
He will talk about his experiences in 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, but his thoughts run 
back more fondly to earlier times. 

“T thought I had learned, as Attorney- 
General of the United States,” he 
remarked, after a story of Washington 
experience, “‘I thought I had learned what 
hard work was. But I hadn’t; I am 
only learning that now. I had no idea 
a governor’s job was anything like this. 
It’s day and night with me now.” 

His secretaries say that the Governor 
is a hard worker, and certainly he keeps 
long hours, but he does not seem worried 
under the burden. 

Governor Harmon does not believe 
that, in making him chief executive of 
the state, the people of Ohio saddled him 
with the duty of running the whole state 
government. He does not, for instance, 
believe that he is responsible for the 
legislature. For the first time in years 
Ohio has a Democratic legislature. ‘True, 
the Democratic majority in the Senate 
is not large, but it is ample to insure the 
passage of any measure which Governor 
Harmon might be determined to make a 
party measure and to have passed. 

Up to the moment when this paragraph 
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is written, Governor Harmon has not 
made a party issue of any measure nor 
exerted himself to force the passage of 
any through the legislature. 

On the day I reached Columbus, the 
lower House passed a bill allowing cities 
to submit their local affairs to the initiative 
and referendum. Governor Harmon had 
no part or lot in the bill, and when dis- 
cussing its probable fate in the Senate, 
showed no disposition to let senators 
know his wishes, or whether he had any 
wishes in the matter. 

Before news came to the Governor’s 
office of the passage of this bill, I asked 
Mr. Harmon what his views were on the 
subject of the initiative and referendum. 

“Tt is not an issue in this state,” he 
replied. ‘‘The constitution does not per- 
mit its adoption.” 

An endeavor to learn, nevertheless, 
Mr. Harmon’s private views did not 
succeed in making it clear whether he 
had any or whether he had given the 
subject any thought. It did make it 
clear that Ohio’s governor has no en- 
thusiasm on the subject, no burning 
realization that the people need any new 
devices with which to express or enforce 
their will. 

“Do you think there is any permanent 
value in the new plan?” he asked, not 
controversially but ruminatingly, as we 
talked. ‘‘I suppose that anything in 
the way of a novelty would interest people 
for a while, and no doubt accomplish some 
good. But there is danger, don’t you 
think, of having too much red tape, too 
much fuss and feathers, too much ma- 
chinery about elections, so that after the 
first pleasing novelty is past, the people 
will take less interest in affairs than ever; 
it will be too much trouble.” 

I shouldn’t be justified in representing 
that this is Governor Harmon’s final 
opinion on the question of the initiative 
and referendum. I do not think that 
he has reached any final opinion, or that 
he has particularly concerned himself 
over the matter. His remark is of value 
only thus far, that it indicates the slight 
interest that he takes in a movement which 
has swept from Oregon to Maine, from 
Arizona to New Jersey. Nothing could 
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afford a greater contrast than the Ohio 
governor’s lack of interest against the 
background of blazing zeal for the re- 
sumption of the rights of government by 
the people shown by New Jersey’s 
governor, with whom I had talked a 
week or two before. 

To a Democrat lately chosen to a 
second term in a governorship by a ma- 
jority of 100,000 in a state generally 
Republican by a like majority, nothing 
is likely to appear seriously wrong with the 
machinery of election. 

And yet — well, it is impossible to re- 
frain from comparisons. ‘There is another 
governor, recently elected by an equally 
surprising political revolution, whose suc- 
cess has not deadened his sense of the 
need of electoral reform. 

Inasmuch as the chief reliance of 
Governor Harmon’s backers for the presi- 
dential nomination is in the circumstance 
that he turned President Taft’s plurality 
of 70,000 into a plurality for himself of 
100,000, it is worth while to make a closer 
inspection of some pertinent figures. 
These are: 

IN 1908 
Taft in Ohio received 
Bryan in Ohio received 
Taft’s plurality in Ohio was . 
Harmon in Ohio received . 


Taft in New Jersey received . 
Bryan in New Jersey received : 
Taft’s plurality in New Jersey was . 


IN IQIo 


Harmon in Ohio received . 
Harding (Republican) received 
Harmon’s plurality was 
Ohio’s total vote was . 


477,077 votes 
376,700 * 
100,377 
924,463 


233,082 
184,626 

49,056 
433,292 


Wilson in New Jersey received 

Lewis (Republican) received . . . 
Wilson’s plurality in New Jersey was 
New Jersey’s total vote was , 


A study of these figures shows that 
Harmon received 75,500 less voles in IgI0 
than he did in 1908. The Republican 


vote, however, fell off even more — 
156,500. It could plausibly be argued 
that Harmon was elected by the Repub- 
lican ‘‘stay-at-homes.” 

Further inspection reveals the fact 
that Harmon in trg10 received 25,644 
votes less than were given Bryan in 1908. 
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On the same day, in New Jersey, Woodrow 
Wilson received 51,115 votes more than were 
given Bryan in 1908. And this in a State 
with less than half as many voters as Ohio. 

Again, Harmon turned a Taft plurality 
of 70,000 into a plurality of 100,000 for 
himself. Wilson, in a state half as big, 
turned a Taft plurality of 82,000 into a 
plurality of 50,000 for himself. 

To put this in another way, Harmon 
turned 85,000 votes out of 924,000, and 
Wilson turned 66,000 votes out of 433,000. 
At this rate, if Wilson had been running 
in Ohio, his plurality would have been 
166,000 — whereas Harmon’s was only 
100,000. 


One election reform which Governor 
Harmon has favored and which the 
legislature has made a law has to do with 
the choice of the judiciary. Hereafter 
Ohio will elect its judges, from chief 
justice down to the obscurest justice of 
the peace, on ballots on which no party 
designation appears against the name 
of the candidates. They are, indeed, 
to be nominated by the parties (though 
nominations made may be made by 
petition), but on the final ballot they 
will lose their partisan distinctions. Mr. 
Harmon, who is warm in praise of this 
law, said to me that he was in favor of 
extending it so that all judiciary nomina- 
tions should be made by petition. He 
did not, however, take a stand against the 
elimination of this feature from the bill — 
which originally provided for it. 

The platform on which Governor Har- 
mon was reélected declared in favor of 
the initiative and referendum, in prin- 
ciple. It did not, however, make any 
specific promise. 

It also declared in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for the direct election of United States 
Senators, and, pending the ratification 
of such an amendment, the passage of a 
state direct primary law in which the 
people might express their choice for 
senator. 

In accordance with this promise, a 
bill on the Oregon plan was prepared. 
No difficulty was had in getting it through 
the lower house. As this article is being 
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written, the senate, however, is blocking 
its passage. The Democratic majority 
in the senate is four, but six Democratic 
senators are reactionaries, opposing and 
blocking every progressive measure. 
‘*Reactionary”’ is the description of them 
given by Mr. Nichols, the Lieutenant 
Governor appointed by Mr. Harmon, 
after the election of the regularly-chosen 
Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Pomerene, to 
the United States Senate. Mr. Nichols 
is himself a progressive man, and _ his 
appointment to preside over the senate 
might be taken as indicative of the 
Governor’s desire to have that body 
accelerated. But Governor Harmon has 
taken no steps to put the fear of God 
into the hearts of the recalcitrants. While 
I was in Columbus, they were refusing 
to join their Democratic colleagues in 
passing a direct senatorial election bill, 
and were trying to substitute for it a 
bill, obscurely represented as an improve- 
ment on the Oregon idea, which allowed 
the people only to nominate the various 
party candidates for Senator, instead of 
definitely naming the man. This sub- 
terfuge Governor Harmon regarded as a 
failure to fulfill the platform pledge, and 
he advised that it be voted down — as 
it was. 

Governor Harmon was greatly annoyed 
by the attitude of the reactionaries — 
annoyed because their behavior inter- 
fered with the fulfillment of the Demo- 
cratic platform pledges. I think I do 
not misrepresent Mr. Harmon in saying 
that this is the phase of the matter which 
strikes the Governor most forcibly. A 
senatorial primary bill must be passed 
and the like things must be done — be- 
cause they are for the good of the people, 
of course — but because the party prom- 
ised to do them. That is the way the 
Governor would naturally put it — does 
put it. He does not consult with Re- 
publican senators whose votes might pass 
the measures which Democratic traitors 
defeat. 

“Do you feel any responsibility for 
legislation, Governor Harmon?” I asked 
him. ‘‘You are the one man elected by 
the people of the whole state. It is clear 
that the people want you and your ideas. 
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Don’t you feel inclined to administer a 
little discipline, and to get these refractory 
senators in line?” 

“Well, I do feel inclined to do that 
sometimes. Not as Governor, of course. 
Oh no, I don’t feel that I have any right, 
as Governor, to impress on the legislature 
any views I may have. But as head of 
the party, I have some right to insist 
that the platform pledges shall be ful- 
filled. I may have to do something.” 

Governor Harmon is the head of his 
party in the sense that it will give him 
anything that he wants. His popularity 
with the people of Ohio is so great that 
it would be foolish to dispute his authority 
in his party, if he chose to exercise it. 
The national committeeman, Mr. Harvey 
Garber, a Bryan man, is a bitter opponent, 
but a feeble one; there need never be a 
moment’s doubt that Governor Harmon 
will be given a solid delegation to the 
next Democratic national convention. 
Neither can there be any doubt that he 
could have his way with the legislature, 
a few obstructing Democratic state sen- 
ators notwithstanding —if he felt that 


having his way with a legislature was part 
of a Governor’s duty. 
Not that he takes no interest in pend- 


ing legislation. I got the impression that 
the kind of legislation which the leaders 
of public thought in Ohio, Democrat and 
Republican alike, are thinking about is 
not the kind on which the Governor’s 
mind would naturally dwell. Yet, when 
the Republican legislature of his first 
term failed to make any appropriation 
for paying a commission which it had 
authorized to study the subject of em- 
ployers’ liability and workingmen’s com- 
pensation, Governor Harmon personally 
borrowed the money to pay them with 
and saw that the work went forward. 
It may throw a little light on—on 
several subjects, to pay a moment’s 
notice to the results of this commission’s 
work. It agreed very well except on two 
points: A workingman member objected 
to the contribution by employees to the 
insurance fund, and he desired to allow 
an employee to elect, after an injury, 
whether he would avail himself of the 
compensation due him under the act or 
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proceed to sue for damages by the usual 
process of law. The minority report 
offered by this member was accepted by 
the house. Governor Harmon told me 
that, while he did not regard the points as 
at all essential, he thought the majority 
report plan the better. 

Gov. Harmon is in favor of a non- 
partisan election for members of the State 
Constitutional Convention, soon to be 
called. He also favors the dropping of 
party emblems in purely municipal elec- 
tions. He says nothing about party names. 

A piece of progressive legislation which 
has Mr. Harmon’s strongest favor is 
the bill which has at all events passed the 
house as this article is being written, 
reducing the tax rate within the state to 
a maximum of 10 mills on the dollar. The 
object of this is to bring about a radical 
revolution in the state’s tax system. It 
is expected to force invisible property, 
which now almost entirely escapes taxa- 
tion, out of hiding, and also to render 
strict economy necessary on the part of 
the state and the cities. 

“We have all been living on too ex- 
pensive a scale,” says the Governor, 
“individuals, and cities and states alike. 
We are spending more than we can afford 
to. Now, I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe in real economy, and real 
economy means to cut down expenses. 
The only way to economize is to go with- 
out. When we find we can’t afford to 
keep an automobile or a horse, we sell 
it and walk. When a city finds it is 
spending too much, it has simply got to 
live less elegantly, that is all. 

“Well, now, so long as a man has his 
pockets full of cash, he is tempted to 
spend it. And so long as a city has a 
lot of money at its command, it is tempted 
to go in for things it really can’t afford. 
Let that city find that it hasn’t got the 
money and can’t get the money, and it 
will find that it can manage very com- 
fortably on less. 

“The first object of the 1o-mill tax- 
rate bill is to force extravagant officials 
to economize. The tax-rate in some 
places in this state is five or six cents 
on the dollar; the average rate is at least 
two or three per cent. Of course, property 
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THE MAN WHOM THE PEOPLE OF OHIO TRUST 
“They believe him to be incorruptibly honest, earnestly devoted to their interests, so far as he sees them, and 
a capable manager of their affairs. They like his ways. They care little or nothing about his politics; they do 
not expect him to be a great political leader; they expect him to be a good Governor, and he is one.” 


‘ is assessed at a great deal less than its true rendering necessary of economical admin- 
BH gvalue. One effect of the law would be to istration.” 
bring assessments up to actual value; Economy is Governor Harmon’s ruling 
another effect would be to drag property passion. He has accomplished surprising 
at present untaxed into the light, but things in the direction of economy since 
the chief thing after all would be the he took his place in the Governor’s chair. 
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Particulars would not be interesting out- 
side of Ohio, so that it must suffice to 
make here the mere statement that the 
figures that represent the saving to the 
state accomplished by Mr. Harmon are 
extremely impressive. In particular he 
has wrought a big reform in the handling 
of the state funds. For years the state 
got no interest on its money, though 
to-day there look down on the state house 
two skyscrapers which were built with 
profits from its use; millions were privately 
appropriated. An honest Governor of a 
new political party was all that was 
needed to clean up such offices as that of 
State Treasurer McKisson and State 
Auditor Gilbert, recover some thousands 
of dollars, and save future millions. 
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Another promising reformation with 
which, if it be accomplished, the Governor 
should be wholly credited, is a centralized 
and economical administration of the 
state penal and humanitarian institutions. 
There are something like twenty of them 
in Ohio; Governor Harmon, after search- 
ing investigation of conditions and un- 
expected personal visits to a number of 
prisons and asylums, has drawn up a 
plan for unified management under a single 
state board. This plan has been accepted 
by the legislature and an act embodying 
it—with ruinous changes—passed. 

As this article is written, the legislature 
has been in session for more than three 
months. Is is time for it to adjourn, but 
not a single one of the measures promised 
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A DEMOCRAT AMONG THE PEOPLE 


Who captured Ohio from the Republican party in spite of the efforts of President Taft, his agent, Mr. Wade 
Ellis, ex-President Roosevelt, and five cabinet officers, one the son of an ex-president from Ohio 

















MR. JUDSON HARMON, THE HEAD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN OHIO 


An old-fashioned Governor, who conducts his administration with real economy, and who will be given 


the support of his State for the nomination for the presidency by the Democratic Party 
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by the Democratic platform and favored 
by Governor Harmon has been passed, in 
its original form. Two of them — the 
judiciary election bill and the bill for a 
central board of state institutions — have 
been passed in a mutilated and weakened 
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interests of Hamilton County which (so 
ran the allegation) had elected him in 
1908. To an outsider, neither of these 
criticisms seems to be well enough sup- 
ported or to present facts sufficiently 
serious to disturb anybody’s faith. Many 
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OHIO’S OLD CAPITOL 


Where Judson Harmon saw Lincoln’s body lying in state, and where, 44 years later, he took the oath of office 
as Governor, elected by a plurality larger than the pluralities of all his Democratic prodecessors combined 


form. All the others are on the rocks, 
with small chance of salvation. The 
Governor declines to exert himself against 
the half dozen reactionary Democratic 
Senators who block every progressive 
proposal. 

Of the appointments which Governor 
Harmon has made, one only I heard 
severely criticised; the restoration to the 
position of state oil inspector (the most 
lucrative in its possibilities of all the 
offices filled by the Governor) of “Bill” 
Finley, who had been dismissed on charges 
by a preceding Governor. The only 
charge of moral obliquity that reached 
my ears was the allegation that Mr. 
Harmon had broken faith with the liquor 


good people indeed, would take it as a 
commendable act if it were true that a 
conscientious Governor had got the best 
of the agents of ‘‘the demon rum.” 


This must be, of course, but the merest 
outline of the activities of an adminis- 
tration now in its third year, yet, being 
a faithful outline, it ought to explain, 
certainly more clearly than it does explain, 
why Governor Harmon enjoys the re- 
markable popularity which Ohio seems to 
lavish upon him. After a week’s investi- 
gation of his official acts, as recorded, as 
narrated by himself, expatiated upon 
by his friends, and grudgingly confessed 
by a few enemies, I confess that I fail to 

















GOVERNOR HARMON AND HIS SECRETARY, MR. LONG 
“T thought that I had learned as Attorney General of the United States what hard work was. But | 
hadn’t; I am only learning that now. I had no idea a Governor’s job was anything like this. It’s day 
and night with me now.” 


HIS HALL-BEDROOM OF AN OFFICE 


Full of politicians and the smoke of Franklin County stogies 
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CAMPAIGNING AMONG THE FARMERS 


“T don’t think” Governor Harmon says, ‘‘ that anybody would have recognized my speeches as political 


speeches. 
deal to talk about. 
people, fine people. 


find in them signal deeds such as, striking 
the imagination of the state’s population, 
could be expected to overturn, reverse 
its political faith. Neither can it be 
suggested that he represents any idea or 
set of ideas for which the people feel 
a new-born enthusiasm; Governor Har- 
mon incarnates no distinctive political 
doctrine — unless it be the doctrine of 
honesty. No, it is the man himself whom 
the people of Ohio like. What is the 
ground of their favor? He is no orator, 
he wields no magic charm of speech; he 
only speaks straight on, as any of a 
hundred men might do without anybody 
proposing to desert his party to vote for 
him. 

What is it, then? Why, it is simply 
the man. The people of Ohio trust 
Judson Harmon. They believe him to 
be incorruptibly honest, earnestly devoted 
to their interests, so far as he sees them, 
and a capable manager of their affairs. 
They like his ways. They care little or 
nothing about his politics; they do not 
expect him to be a great political leader; 
they expect him to be a good Governor. 


I just talked with the people who came to see me, and somehow, pretty soon I found I had a good 
I began to feel pretty much at home, among the farmers especially. 
I understand them, and I think they understand me” 


They are good 


-And a good Governor he has been, 
and is—if competent administration of 
the duties strictly attaching to the office 


constitutes a good Governor. There are 
many in Ohio who desire radical changes 
in government. The new ideas are fer- 
menting here as everywhere. The Demo- 
cratic Governor reads his news out of a 
Republican newspaper, the old Ohio State 
Journal, whose daily editorials on the 
necessity of political progress and whose 
scant reverence for the Constitution must 
strike cold terror to his heart. There 
are those who say that, had Mr. Harmon 
been a progressive, he would have had a 
majority of a quarter of a million last 
autumn, instead of being merely the 
residuary legatee of a big slump in the 
Republican vote. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that Ohio’s 
people like and trust him. Nothing could 
be sillier than to attempt, as Mr. Roose- 
velt attempted in a speech in the closing 
hours of the campaign, to accuse Mr. 
Harmon of dishonesty because he had 
continued as receiver of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton, and the Pere 
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Marquette railroads for some months 
after he had entered on the Governorship. 
The fact is that Governor Harmon at- 
tempted to resign the receivership, but 
the court, in the person of Judge Lurton, 
under whom he was acting, refused to 
accept his resignation. As President Taft 
has since called Judge Lurton to the 
Federal Supreme Bench, it would seem 
scarcely worth while to try to make polit- 
ical capital out of an incident in which a 
President, a Supreme Court Justice, and 
the electorate of Ohio see no harm. 

Neither is it possible to attack Governor 
Harmon on his record in dealing with the 
Columbus street car strikers and_ their 
sympathizers last year. I found all classes 
of citizens in that city in agreement that 
his whole action was judicious, practically 
wise, and vindicated by results. 


One of the chief causes of Governor 
Harmon’s popularity could be given no 
doubt by anyone who had seen him on 
the stump. The Governor likes to talk 
about his experiences before the people. 

“T undertook my campaign with more 
than misgivings,” he said. ‘‘You see I 
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GOVERNOR AND MRS. HARMON 


had never run for an office before — at 
least not since I was a candidate for 
judge manv years before, and that was 
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A BIG FRAMED SIX-FOOT AMERICAN 


not the same thing, for I didn’t do any 
campaigning then. But I had to do it 
now, and so I started out. 

“T don’t think anybody would have 
recognized my speeches as_ political 
speeches. I just talked with the people 
who came to see me, and somehow pretty 
soon I found I had a good deal to talk 
about. I began to feel pretty much at 
home among the farmers especially. They 
are good people, fine people. I understand 
them, and I think they understand me. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 









“There isn’t anything in the world 
more interesting and delightful than the 
great gatherings the farmers have in the 
groves all over the state of Ohio during 
campaign time. It has always been the 
custom here, and I hope it always will 
be, for the people of a township or two or 
the corner of a county to get together 
for ‘basket meetings’ in the woods. They 
select some pretty piece of woodland and 
build a platform and decorate it with flags 
and streamers and flowers. Then the 
farmers come in their wagons and their 
buggies, and nowadays in their automo- 
biles; they come by the thousand, with 
four or five bands sometimes, and some- 
times a chorus or two of girls all dressed 
in white. In the morning the band plays 
and the girls sing, and at noon they spread 
their good things on the ground and have 
a picnic, and in the afternoon they crowd 
around the platform, everybody standing 
up, and somebody makes a speech. 

‘“‘T shall never forget any of those scenes, 
and especially one tremendous meeting 
of that kind held near Akron to which 
I went to make one of my first speeches. 
I had expected only to appear and make 
a bow and say a few words, but when I 
got there I found they were depending 
on me to make the speech of the day, and 
I tell you I was upset for a while. But 
I got up—after everybody had filled 
themselves with chicken and pie — and 
began. I just talked to them about 
farms and farming — things I knew about 
and they knew about, and I kept going 
for two or three hours. I never mentioned 
politics, but I think I made more votes 
that day than I ever did in my life. Well, 
when I got through —at least when I 
stopped, for I never did get through — 
the chairman elaborately proposed the 
thanks of the audience, which they gave 
with a whoop. Then I was expected to 
reply and I got up again and began: 

‘“*T don’t know what to say. This is 
too much ——’ 

‘Then someone way back in the crowd 
called out: ‘Don’t say anything! lead 
us in a hymn! Let’s sing, Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds.’ 

“Well I tell you I was rather stunned 
at that, but only for a moment. I did 
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happen to know that hymn, and so I 
just screwed up my courage —for it 
takes a lot more courage to ‘raise a hymn’ 
than it does even to make a speech — and 
hummed around to get the right pitch 
and started her off. Luckily I didn’t have 
to carry it very far, for 5,000 throats 
took it up and a tremendous burst of 
melody went up from that grove that 
day that must have been like an old- 
fashioned camp meeting at its loudest 
and best:” 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 

The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


At the election which followed, the vote 
given Harmon was astonishing. Men 
who had sung Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds with a man are not going to vote 
against him. 


The question which the people of the 
United States will be asking, however, 
is not whether an aspirant to the Presi- 
dency can lead in a hymn, but what is 
his attitude on the political questions of 
the day. If the signs of the times mean 
anything, they mean that Democrats 
in particular will be concerned as to 
whether or not the candidate is prepared 
to take a part in the revolution in the 
thought of the people toward their political 
servants, the movement toward direct 
control by the people of their own affairs. 

It is clear to anyone who talks with 
Mr. Harmon for half an hour that all 
this is unfamiliar to his mind and alien 
to all his fixed convictions. Governor 
Harmon’s mind is not progressive — cer- 
tainly not swiftly so. It moves slowly, 
and the new ideas are still too new to 
have persuaded him. He gave me the 
impression of an honest gentleman troubled 
in mind by the assault of ideas which he 
could not rightly make out. In such a 
mental condition, he is, of course, in- 
capable of leadership in any proper sense 
of that term. That is not saying he 
might not make a good candidate; few 
successful Presidential candidates have 
been leaders. 

Governor Harmon believes firmly in 
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ONLY SLIGHTLY LESS ELEGANT THAN GENERAL MILES 


‘a revenue tariff and not a favor tariff;”’ 
and in economy, and doubtless in a good 
many other sound Democratic doctrines, 
but on no subject that I discovered does 
he hold opinions that amount to moral 
passion. 

“You can’t impregnate a man with 
the divine fire when nature hasn’t done 
so,” said to me his principal supporter 
in Ohio, when I asked whether the 
Governor had any burning convictions. 

But many men have been elected 
to the Presidency without burning 
convictions. 
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THE SUMMER’S CALL TO THE OPEN 
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A DAY OF RARE SPORT 
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,AYING THE GAME IN THE OPEN AND ASKING NO ODDS OF NATURE 
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BUSINESS: THE MORAL QUESTION 


FIRST ARTICLE 


“WHAT IS RIGHT BETWEEN MAN AND MAN” 


BY 


GEORGE W. PERKINS 


WHO, WHILE A MEMBER OF THE FIRM OF J. P. MORGAN AND CO., WORKED OUT A SYSTEM OF PROFIT SHARING IN THE 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND IN OTHER LARGE COMPANIES 


HEN one contrasts the first ten 

\ \) years of the twentieth century 
with the first ten years of the 

nineteenth century one is staggered by 
the comparison. How little one nation 


knew of another in 1810! 


time required for a mind in the United 
States to communicate with a mind in 
Europe was between fifty and sixty days; 
whereas, we were recently informed that 
a mind on our Pacific Coast spoke to a 

mind in Japan, through 





Of how little interest or 
importance were the daily 
happenings, political, 
social, and commercial, 
of one nation to another 
in 1810! And then, presto, 
change! Of what almost 
vital interest and concern 





“The question between capital 
and labor to-day is not so much 
the amount of wage a man should 
be paid as it is whether that 
wage is a fair proportion of the 
earnings of the business.” 


the air, almost instan- 
taneously, and that a new 
invention would permit 
eight people to talk sim- 
ultaneously over one tele- 
phone wire without con- 
fusion. The last one 








were the happenings, so- 
cial, political, and commercial, of one na- 
tion to all other nations in 1910; yet the 
world measured just as many miles in 
circumference in 1910 as it did in 1810. 

In 1810 the shortest possible length of 


hundred years has been 
the supreme day of the 
inventor. Steam-and electricity in his 
hands have annihilated distance and 
brought the people of the world face to 
face with one another, and, therefore, face 
to face with entirely new problems in 














MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS 


laws regulating large business concerns provided for proper and complete publicity, so that the 
labor of a concern would know what was being done, so that governmental authorities would know what 
was being done, so that stockholders would know what was being done, and so that the public, which 
was being served, would know what was being done, many of our present difficulties would disappear.” 


“Tf our 
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the changed condition of commercial 
affairs. 

In 1810 the quickest way for Mr. A. to 
do business with Mr. B. was to transport 
his body over the earth until he reached 
the body of Mr. B.; or he could sit down 
and with his pen laboriously write out in 
long-hand a communication which would 
take days or weeks to reach Mr. B. 
Mr. B. in turn would sit down and with 
his own hand answer ‘that communication, 
and that would take days or weeks to 
reach Mr. A. In short, no mind could 
travel faster than could the body in which 
it was domiciled. 

What do a thousand miles separating 
two bodies signify now, when you can, 
without leaving your chair, place a tiny 
instrument at your ear and command 
the instant attention of the mind with 
which you want to do business — a mind 
domiciled in a body that may be a block 
or a thousand miles away — and know 
that your command has been honored 
by instantly recognizing, with your own 
ear, the actual voice that speaks for 
the mind that is in the body that is 
there, or anywhere. Electricity, therefore, 
has emancipated the mind from the body 
and given it wings, and it is the mind and 
not the body that does business. 

Whether we like it or not, whether it 
is good for us or not, the great, big, un- 
deniable fact stares us in the face that the 
inventor has brought us, by leaps and 
bounds, to the “get-together” age. Inter- 
communication at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, figuratively speaking, 
was on an “ox-team” basis. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century it 
is on a “wireless” basis. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century inter- 
communication amounted to little or 
nothing; at the beginning of the twentieth 
century it is complete, worldwide. When 
merchandising by ox-team, a state is the 
world; when merchandising by lightning, 
the world is a township. 

During this same period from 1810 
to 1910, while the inventor has been 
performing such miracles, nations, states, 
and individuals have vied with one another 
in spending prodigious sums of money 
in educating the masses — educating them 
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not only to read and to write, but to think 
— to think clearly, logically, and, above all, 
independently — and the two great forces 
unprecedented in magnitude since the 
world begun, viz., inter-communication 
and education, have by their monstrous 
strides brought us face to face with the 
mighty problems demanding solution at 
the present time. The day is gone when 
people lived apart from one another, 
without inter-communication. Gone is 
the day when people were told by the 
church and the state how and what to 
think—gone, never to return. 

The thoughts of one man in one city 
this morning are the thoughts of all men 
in all cities this afternoon. 

While this startling transformation has 
been taking place, law-makers in the 
United States have not been idle; they 
have been as active as have been the 
inventors. Myriads of laws have been 
passed for the restricting, limiting, and 
curtailing of business. While the inventor 
has been expanding the business man’s 
opportunities the law-maker has been 
endeavoring to contract them. The clash- 
ing of these two great forces is largely - 
responsible for our present conditions. 
While laws have been enacted having as 
“their purpose the prevention of business 
getting together,” we have had the uses of 
steam and electricity so perfected that the 
business world has been irresistibly drawn 
together, and the attempts of man to 
make laws that will nullify conditions 
that have come about through the con- 
quest of the mysteries of Nature will 
never permanently succeed. One might 
just as well attempt to legislate against 
lightning. 

‘Electricity in the hands of man has been 
the creator of our modern corporations, 
and if a lot of good people will think a 
little more, they will, if they are logical, 
be forced to the conclusion that even 
a literal enforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law would not accomplish 
their desires. What they really want, 
in order actually to attain their ends, is 
a law making it a penal offence to use 
steam or electricity. -A simple little law 
like that would take us back to the day 
of the ox-team, with its attendant methods 
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of doing business. What has happened 
has come about through evolution. The 
great business combinations of the day 
have come about naturally and solely 
because of the inventions of our time, 
applicable to business uses. There is 
not a man in this generation who will not 
realize, if he will but stop to think a 
moment, that his father, had he been 
five times as able a man as he was, could 
not have begun to accomplish in business 
what his son can accomplish to-day, for 
the simple and sole reason that he had 
not the machinery with which to supple- 
ment his mental ability. The first crying 
requisite for doing business is inter- 
communication. It is by this means that 
you get a customer, and the more readily 
you can get at your customer and 
the larger the number of customers you 
can readily get at, the more business 
you can do. 

In the day of the stagecoach and 
all the lack of inter-communication that 
went with that period, it was utterly 
impossible for any one man or group of 
men to do a large business; there can be 
no possible question about that. To- 
day a man in any line of business, resi- 
dent at any given point, has only to have 
the desire to quote a price on his wares 
to almost any other point, and he can 
do it at one moment and have an answer 
almost the next moment.  Inter- 
communication has developed by leaps 
and bounds from a radius of a few miles 
to a distance bounded only by the circum- 
ference of the earth, and it is a striking 
fact that our business concerns have just 
about kept pace in their growth and 
development with the growth and de- 
velopment of inter-communication. 

Have we, as a race of men, grown as 
rapidly mentally as these strangely new 
conditions have caused us to grow 
materially, or have we, almost uncon- 
sciously, created a hydra-headed monster 
of which we, the actual creators, are now 
desperately afraid? We all know the 
full meaning of the common expression 
‘‘hide-bound”’; is it possible for a race 
of men to be ‘mind bound’”—‘mind 
bound” by inherited tendencies, ancestral 
traditions, legal precedents, fear, and ap- 
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prehension? It would seem to be clear, 
to be certain, that the inventor has freed 
the mind from the body, and allowed it to 
go here, there, anywhere at will, doing 
business in one place one moment, in an- 
other place the next moment, and in still 
another place the next moment, regardless 
of where the body may be. 

If the mind were a visible thing and 
we could see with our very eyes the minds 
that nowadays are flying hither and yon 
through the air, seeking out and com- 
municating with one another, having, 
through their method of transportation, 
entirely discarded their bodies, we could 
perhaps more keenly realize the mighty 
transformation that has taken place. 

If our minds are not bound by inherited 
tendencies, by traditions and legal pre- 
cedents, then, in place of being filled with 
fear and apprehension as to what it all 
means, we will glory in the triumph. of 
mind over-matter, and rise to the heights 
necessary properly to comprehend the new 
world in which we are living, and we will 
set about, like the strong twentieth century 
men that we are, to find a way to methods 
that will make us masters of that which 
we ourselves have created. Take elec- 
tricity, for example. We scarcely even 
know what it is.) We know not whence 
it came nor to what it is leading. We 
do know that it is the most dangerous, 
the most deadly element with which 
man has ever dealt; but notwithstanding 
this, do we legislate against its use under 
penalty of the jail? No, we do not, 
because we have found that, when properly 
regulated, supervised, and controlled, it 
is, notwithstanding its mighty power for 
harm, a great boon to humanity. What 
have we done with steam? Much the 
same thing. For years we went on using 
steam in boilers that frequently exploded, 
but we used it just the same. Then a man 
invented a non-explosive boiler, and we 
finally have reached a point where explo- 
sions of steam boilers are exceedingly rare 
occurrences; yet we regulate, supervise, and 
control their use. 

A corporation is a composite of steam, 
electricity, and men. We have learned 
how to regulate and control steam and 
electricity. Let us teach ourselves how 
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to regulate and control a corporation. 
The people have witnessed abuses, glar- 
ing abuses in corporation business methods. 
They have been told that these abuses came 
about largely because of the size to which 
certain business enterprises had grown. 
For want of a better reason and for lack 
of real, deep thought, many have accepted 
the reason offered; but how un-American 
to be afraid of a thing because it is large! 
The true American—he who thinks 
deeply, logically —has no such fear or 
belief. It is not the size that he fears; 
it is the methods followed. He fears the 
management of a giant enterprise that is 
secretive, that does not respect public 
opinion, that does not realize that when 
its shares are owned by the public its 
managers are substantially public servants. 
He fears the methods of the blind pool. 
He wants to know, and he has a right to 
know, from disinterested third parties, 
viz., the Government, what is being done 
by a great business enterprise in which 
his money is invested, or which is handling 
a commodity that affects his daily life. 
The officers of great corporations should 
realize that such concerns are more 
nearly public institutions than private 
property. 

Although the agitation of recent years 
has been unfair and harmful in many 
instances, it has set business men thinking, 
has awakened the business conscience, 
and has brought a new realization of the 
fact that it is as true of business as it is 
of the individual that there is no permanent 
success unless it be based upon integrity 
of character. 

The American public is not afraid to 
use steam because it can scald, or dyna- 
mite because it can explode, or the 
express train because it can jump the 
track, or the 60-horsepower automobile, 
or even chained lightning; but we are 
afraid of a dishonest, corrupt, unfair and 
supremely selfish man. The art we must 
learn is to supervise, regulate, and control 
the actions of men. 

Why not profit by our experience of the 
last half century with our banking system? 
In the beginning we had all kinds of local 
banks, state banks, etc. As the country 
grew, as inter-communication developed, 
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we were forced to make changes. Itwas 
seen that state banks did not suffice. 
Great National banks, doing an interstate 
business under Federal regulation and 
control, became the order of the day. 
And now, if any Federal banking laws are 
violated or a crime committed in a National 
bank, Federal authority seizes the man and 
punishes him. The bank is not harmed; 
on the contrary everything is done to 
protect the bank, its depositors, its stock- 
holders. 

Our business concerns have grown from 
the local firm and the state company to 
the great interstate corporation; and what 
we must have is Federal regulation and 
control of these great interstate business 
enterprises, and we must have laws that 
will punish the man who commits the 
crime, not the stockholder or the public 
which is being served. Federal regu- 
lation is feasible, and if we unite and 
work for it now we may be able to secure 
it; whereas if we continue to fight against 
it much longer, the incoming tide may 
sweep the question along either to Govern- 
ment ownership or socialism. The day 
has come when we need statesmanship 
in business and more business-like states- 
manship. 

One important reason why business 
men have feared regulation of business 
by the Government has been that 
such regulation would be performed by 
inexperienced men — those without busi- 
ness training, who would have no 
practical knowledge of the great problems 
involved. I have long believed that 
we should have at Washington a Business 
Court, to which our great business prob- 
lems could go for final adjustment when 
they could not be settled otherwise. 
We now have at Washington a Supreme 
Court, to which is referred the final 
settlement of our legal questions. This 
Court is composed, of course, of lawyers 
only, and it is the dream of every young 
man who enters the law that he may 
some day be called to the Supreme Court 
bench. If such a call comes, it matters 
not how lucrative his practice, he always 
drops it for the honor conferred. Why 
not have a similar goal for our business 
men? Why not have a court for business 
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questions, on which no man could sit 
who had not had a business training, 
with an honorable record? This would 
surely come to be regarded by business 
men in the same way that the Supreme 
Court is regarded by lawyers. The super- 
vision of business by such a body of men, 
who had reached such a court in such a 
way, would unquestionably be fair and 
equitable to business, fair and equitable to 
the public. Furthermore, it would not 
take out of business that invaluable 
asset, individual initiative. It would 
leave the every-day management of busi- 
ness untrammeled and allow men free 
swing to devise ways and means to im- 
prove, enlarge, and develop our domestic 
and foreign commerce. 

It would give us a practical working 
arrangement by which more humane, 
codperative methods could be substituted 
for ruthless competition. Competition at 
best means the success of one, the failure 
of another; it means cruelly low wages at 
one time, with the public paying the bills 
at another time; it means uncertainty 
always. 

It is said for competition that it prevents 
monopoly and that monopoly would mean 
fleecing the public all the time. Com- 
petition that competes, that is real, that 
is earnest, under present conditions of 
life, has become too destructive to be 
tolerated. Monopoly, complete and un- 
restrained, under private ownership or 
management, would also be intolerable 
under present conditions of life. Some 
other method must be found, and the 
only possible other method is that of 
coéperation, with Federal supervision. By 
codéperation I mean a system of doing 
business by which all parties interested 
will enjoy the benefits of the business. 

The millenium has not yet arrived, but 
no thoughtful man will deny that there 
has been a great awakening of the business 
conscience in recent years. The old motto, 
‘Honesty is the best policy,” in place of 
being more or less a beautiful sentiment, 
is coming to be more of a practical reality. 
The day has come when to be honest 
means not technically, legally honest, 
but broadly, humanely honest — honest 
_in thought, in purpose, in act. Man is 
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still selfish, and this must be seriously 
reckoned with in calculating what he 
will do in his relationship with his fellows. 
There is, however, such a thing as be- 


‘ nighted selfishness and such a thing as 


enlightened selfishness. I believe that 
with the awakening of the business con- 
science is coming what might be called 
an enlightened selfishness — by which I 
mean a realization that for one’s own best 
pecuniary interests the methods of the 
past cannot be the methods of the 
future; that as we are living in a “‘get 
together” age we must do business on a 
“live and let live” basis, and that one’s 
own selfish interest makes the doing of 
business on a codperative basis more 
profitable in the long run than on the 
basis of ruthless competition. 

But just as surely as you cannot have 
competition unless it competes, so just 
as surely you can have only codperation 
that codperates. I mean by this, codper- 
ation in any given line of business will 
fail unless it is codperation between labor 
and capital, between capital and con- 
sumer, between company and government. 
Codperation between labor and capital 
cannot be effected by the mere paying 
of wages and by the giving of gratuities 
or voluntary rewards at the end of the 
year. The great educational system of 
this country, fostered by the state and by 
wealthy individuals, has made tremendous 
strides in the last quarter of a century in 
developing the independent thinker among 
the masses. You cannot spend a million 
dollars in educating one generation with- 
out having a million questions to answer 
from the next generation. 

The question between capital and labor 
to-day is not so much the amount of 
wage a man should be paid as it is whether 
that wage is a fair proportion of the 
earnings of the business. 

The closer the world is drawn together 
and the better people know each other, 
the better they understand each other, 
and the more impossible it is to adopt 
and pursue secretive methods — to obtain 
for any one branch of a business unfair 
and improper profits; and one of the 
things that inter-communication has done 
has been to sound the death knell of 
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BUSINESS: A MORAL QUESTION 


secretive methods. More and more is 
public opinion demanding full, open, 
and honest accounting from business con- 
cerns; and the more far-sighted business 
concerns that adopted such methods a 
few ycars ago are having less trouble 
with their labor and with the public than 
other concerns are enduring, because both 
their labor and the public know what 
the profits of these businesses are and 
what percentage their labor is receiving in 
wages. 

And in connection with the relations 
of business to the Government, I believe 
that publicity, full and frank, will go a 
very long way toward correcting any 
evils that exist and preventing any that 
may threaten. Every day it becomes 
more and more apparent that all questions 
in this country must be settled at the 
bar of public opinion. If our laws regu- 
lating large business concerns provide 
for proper and complete publicity, so 
that the labor of a concern would know 
what was being done, so that governmental 
authorities would know what was being 
done, so that stockholders would know 
what was being done, and so that the 
public, which was being served, would 
know what was being done, many of our 
present difficulties would disappear; and 
in place of this being an element of weak- 
ness to any given concern, it would be 
an element of strength for, under such 
conditions, a set of men operating a given 
business, if they were able enough men- 
tally to be successful managers, would 
soon come to realize that they would 
only succeed by being fair to one and all. 

I believe further that there is more 
safety to the public and to labor in having 
properly regulated large business enter- 
prises than in having small or medium- 
sized ones; for the larger the undertaking 
is, the more generally it is observed and the 
more thoroughly its affairs are scrutinized. 
Then, too, the large concern provides 
more steady employment for labor and 
minimizes to almost nothing the chance 

‘ of financial collapse and failure. 

With intercommunication so complete 
the world has become one mighty unit, 
welded together with bands of steel and 
Streams of electricity. What affects one 
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affects all. The real question, at base, 
is not commercial, financial, or govern- 
mental, but moral; a question of what is 
right and fair between man and man; 
a very, very old question made new, 
acute, and burning as never before be- 
cause we all have been drawn so closely 
together that the improper act of one 
man injures a larger number of men than 
ever before. 

Our country at this hour needs business 
patriotism and patriotism from business 
men. It needs men who will sacrifice busi- 
ness advantage and business gain for the 
service they can render to their country. 
It does not follow that one must shoulder 
a musket to be patriotic. The great 
moral questions of our forefathers in 1776 
and again in 1860 apparently could only 
have been settled by patriots with muskets. 
Our great moral questions can be settled 
without muskets but not without patriots. 
I, for one, believe that the proper solution 
of our problems requires only disinterested 
public service on the part of business men 
in each and every community. An un- 
usual opportunity for such service is 
within our grasp. 

Our forefathers, through revolution, 
made good their manhood in the eighteenth 
century and threw off the yoke of 
oppression. 

Our fathers, through rebellion, made 
good their manhood in the nineteenth 
century and threw off the yoke of slavery. 

Each achievement required physical, 
mental, and moral courage, and many 
sacrificed not only business gain and 
advantage, but life itself. Those men 
were actuated by a sense of patriotic duty 
and acted for the good of their children, 
their neighbors, and their country’s future. 
Can their sons, with equal mental and 
moral courage, not through revolution 
or rebellion, but through evolution make 
good our manhood in the _ twentieth 
century and throw off the yoke of ruthless 
competition? Shall we, with all our twen- 
tieth century enlightenment, fail to seize 
the opportunity that offers now to make 
the working man a partner and in thus 
helping him onward and upward, help 
ourselves, our children, our neighbors and 
our blessed country? 


De tires a 








“GET RICH QUICK” INSURANCE FROM 
THE INSIDE | 


SECOND ARTICLE 


HOW I AWOKE TO THE EVIL IN THE STOCK-SELLING SCHEMES OF COLONEL WARD 
DOUGLAS 


BY 
ONE OF HIS SALESMEN 


In the previous article the author tells how, while out of work in New York, he 
fell in with a Mr. J. D. Shaffer and how, through that friendship, he was induced 
to go to Wheeling, W. Va., where he met Mr. F. W. Killen, the president, and Mr. 
John T. Costello, the manager, of the Inter-National Securities Company and obtained 
from them a position as a salesman of the stock of that company. He tells, also, how 
he met Colonel Ward Douglas, the selling genius of the concern, and how with Douglas’s 
practised help he persuaded the mayor of Alliance, O. to endorse the company. With 
this endorsement and others previously obtained by Douglas, he went around selling 
the stock of the Inter-National Securities Company in the belief that it was the stock 


of a concern that would earn large dividends by its insurance business. 


the way a man with a well- 

prepared story and a few promi- 
nant names can induce hard-headed 
business men to part with their money 
without taking the trouble to investigate 
sufficiently to find out what they are 
getting in return. I had not investigated 
the merits of the stock of the Inter- 
National Securities Company myself. I 
merely sold it on the basis of the literature 
that I was given by the company and the 
coaching that I received from Colonel 
Douglas. Asarule, neither did the buyers 
investigate the proposition that I offered 
them. During the time that I worked in 
Alliance I met only one man who submitted 
the proposition that I had to make to him 
to a really close business-like investigation. 
And, curiously enough, he was not a busi- 
ness man at all but a student, and he 
reached his conclusions by simply study- 
ing the literature which we thought good 
and which was quite good enough for the 
average business man in the Ohio Valley. 


r NHERE is something uncanny about 


I was doing fairly well in Alliance in 
spite of the fact that I was working under 
a few handicaps. You see, I was really 
in Douglas’s territory. When I sold stock 
to a man named Pritchard, for instance, 
and got his note for $1,000, I had to place 
$125 out of my commission to the credit of 
Colonel Ward Douglas. Then on top of 
that I got a letter one day (it was the 
12th of September) from my old friend 
Shaffer down in Salem, one sentence of 
which read: 

“How much have you sold? If any, 
please send me by registered mail in cash, 
as per our agreement, ‘my share.’”’ 

This pleasant reminder referred, of 
course, to the $1: a share proposition 
about which I have written in the previous 
article. I finally came to the conclusion 
that I was working for everybody except 
myself; for in addition to these two com- 
missions there was another one to a man 
called King, not to mention the additional 
obligation to Mayor Speidel which I 
had agreed to give him when I sold 
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anything to the people in the list he 
gave me. 

I began to get a little bit disgusted, but 
every now and again Colonel Douglas 
would get hold of me and pump me full 
of enthusiasm once more. He was never 
tired of telling about his exploits. It 
appeared that he used to work with a 
couple of brothers named Rhodus, out in 
Chicago, and that it was to them he 
owed his ability to carry on this kind of a 
campaign successfully. Sherrill, the New 
Yorker, who seemed a kind of sponsor for 
the Inter-National, found him in Chicago, 
and sent him on to see what he could do 
to pull the company through, for it seemed 
likely at that time to go to pieces. 

A circular which was the most precious 
possession in the hands of all of the agents 
was one of the first things that Douglas 
invented, and he boasted that it was this 
circular that had given the whole thing 
life. It was such a precious document 
that no man was supposed ever to let 
it out of his hands. I reproduce it in 
this article. Douglas always referred to 
it as the “‘wheel.” The spokes of it were 
supposed to represent the various sources 
from which the new company was to 
derive its wealth, and through which the 
stockholders were to grow rich. 

One of Douglas’s precepts was that after 
you had sold stock you should avoid 
meeting your customer if possible. I 
asked him why this should be so, and he 
had a plausible answer. He said that 
people who had their money in a concern 
would want to ask a lot of questions, and 
that the agent would almost certainly 
fall down one time or another in answer- 
ing these questions and thereby cause 
dissatisfaction. I never really appreci- 
ated the point of this precept until I 
found out just what the Colonel and his 
associates were doing. 

This man Douglas was certainly a 
wonder. Before I came into the company, 
he had landed some first class customers, 
Mr. Frank A. Sebring, President and 

reasurer of the Sebring Pottery Com- 
pany and a director of the Citizens Bank, 
Sebring, O.; and Andrew Dies, of Canal 
Dover, O., President of the State Savings 
Bank; as well as C. W. Crist, to whom 
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I referred in the previous article. All three 
of these men, of course, were put on as 
associate directors, and their names were 
used on every possible occasion. I carried 
around with me in a little wallet, for in- 
stance, a sort of a general endorsement 
of the company from the financial end 
prepared by Douglas. It read as follows: 


Jan. 7, 1910. 

To the stockholders of the Inter-National Securities 

Company: 

We, the undersigned stockholders of the Inter- 
National Securities Company of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, at the request of the Officers and Board of 
Directors of said Company, have this day examined 
the statement of the assets of the said Company, and 
find said statement to be a true and correct statement 
of its affairs; and we further certify that, as stock- 
holders, we are entirely satisfied with the condition 
of the Company and its economical management 
at this time, and we hereby commend and approve 
what has been done heretofore by said management, 
and their future plans and aims. 

Besides the statement of the financial condition of 
the Company, the charter of the Citizens National 
Life Insurance Company, issued by the State of 
Delaware, was exhibited to us, and the provisions 
thereof meet with our approval. 

Joseph N. Finley, Member of Legislature of West Va., 
V-Pres. First National Bank, Chester, W. Va. 

O. O. Allison, Cashier First National Bank, Chester, 
W. Va. 

J. W. Fritz, Merchant, and Director State Savings 
Bank, Canal Dover, Ohio. Res. Tippecanoe, 
Ohio. 

C. C. Cosgrove, Real Estate, & Sec’y Cambridge 
Savings Bank, Cambridge, Ohio. 

J. B. Giffee, Sec’y & Mgr., Hanlon Paper Co., Dir. 
National Bank of Barnesville, Barnesville, Ohio. 

C. G. Reeves, County Commissioner of Brooke Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 

S. T. Naylor, Druggist, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

J. E. Mayer, Retired Capitalist, Canal Dover, O. 

Andrew Deis, Pres. State Savings Bank, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 

D. W. Crist, Pres. Peoples Bank, Alliance, O., and 
Ex-Senator, Res. Moultrie, Ohio. 

Charles H. Taney, Editor & Prop. Wheeling Register, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Geo. J. Rogers, Capitalist, and Attorney-at-Law, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

J. C. Bardall, Pres. Mound City Bank, Moundsville, 
W. Va. 

Lewis Husemen, Capitalist, Wheeling, W. Va. 

L. B. Kletzly, Merchant, Wheeling, W. Va. 


The reader may notice that out of the 
fifteen people whose names are to this 
document, eight are put déwn as connected 
in some way or another with the banking 
fraternity. 

When we ran up against a man who 
hesitated about the proposition we always 
began to talk about banks. Bank presi- 
dents are the finest possible catspaw for 
any concern that wants to sell stock to 
the little people; for a bank president 
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is supposed to be a man ofsome financial We did not tell the people, when we talked 
ability as well as a man who would not to them, that in a great many cases these 
allow his name to be used unless he knew gentlemen whose names we used so freely 
exactly what he was doing. That is the had consented to become stockholders, 
reason why the names of all these bankers and had written their endorsements of 
were mighty valuable to Mr. Douglas and the company because of an agreement 
to the Inter-National Securities Company. to pay them a certain proportion of all 


“A BROAD GAUGE” 


As the spokes of the wheel center at the hub—the following illustration will show how the Inter- 
National Securities Company can operate a multiple of Insurance Companies, and, by their plan reduce the 
expenses of operating a number of Companies,-centering the control under one management, the which will 
guarantee manifold profits to stockholders. 





THAT PROFITS CAN r 
BE DERIVED FROM 


-FOR 
THE BENEFIT 





Some investors earn 3%, 59%, 10%, 20%, and more on their investments. It depends on their judgment 
in selecting the proper investment, and one that will endure with increasing profit as one year succeeds the 
other. 

This is the Twentieth Century Plan of profit sharing. Co-operation is far more advantageous than 
working alone; a stockholder becomes part owner in a multiple of Companies, all of which have ‘demon- 
strated their ability to produce great profits individually. 

The accompanying statistics show the profits that come from the operation of the different lines of 
Insurance that can be written by the Inter-National Securities Company and must convince the most conserva- 
tive man of the wisdom of this plan. So by doing a little figuring on his own account, he will convince himself 
that this well conceived proposition will prove to be a substantial and very profitable investment for him. ry Bs 
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THE WONDERFUL WHEEL CIRCULAR OF COLONEL WARD DOUGLAS 
The stock-selling genius of the International Securities Company. This circular was designed to show how 
the company by operating eight kinds of insurance companies at once could make tremendous profits. It did m 
not have, however, in fact, even one kind of insurance company m 
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money which we made as a result of their 
friendship. This was not so in every case, 
but it was so in a great many of the cases 
of which I have made mention in this story. 

For all his cleverness, the Colonel some- 
times came a “cropper.” He told me 
one night of a sad experience down in 
Salem, O. He had a couple of people 
down there, a Mr. Young and a Mr. 
Vernon, on the point of buying 100 shares 
apiece. Unluckily, one of them took a 
trip to Wheeling and called on the Inter- 
National Securities Company. What he 
saw did not irapress him very much. 
When he came back to Salem he called 
on Douglas and tore up both applications. 
As a result of this, Douglas lost not only 
these two but a Mr. Woodruff who heard 
about it. Douglas used to tell this story 
with considerable delight in spite of the 
fact that it cost him money, because the 
critical gentleman from Salem had re- 
ferred to Messrs. Killen and Ayres (the 
president and vice-president of the com- 
pany) as a “couple of mudheads,” and 
expressed surprise that Douglas would 
be associated with them. 
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Douglas also told me that one of the 
agents of the Company in Hookstown, Pa., 
interested an oil producer named Stewart 
and that he was paying Stewart $1 a share 
commission on all the stock that he sold 
amongst Stewart’s friends. They were 
doing such a “‘land-office” business on this 
basis that the agent expected, in September 
last, that before very long Stewart’s com- 
missions would buy him an automobile. 

When I came, in October, to make up 
a list of the stock I had sold in Alliance, 
the list included six people. Mr. Prit- 
chard had bought 4o shares and four 
gentlemen named _ Spring, Weaver, 
Pluchell, and Stroop had all purchased 
20 shares apiece and the son of Mr. 
Stroop had bought another 20 shares. 

Then, all of a sudden, something hap- 
pened to me. I was being urged to high 
speed at all times by letters from the com- 
pany. For instance, I received copies 
of telegrams like the following: 


F. W. Kitten, Pres’t., 
Inter-National Securities Co., 
Wheeling, West Va. 
Met five Burnsville stockholders to-day. Doubled 
the holdings of each. N. E. BRInine. 
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As a profit-maker, one life insurance company is worth several hundred 
national banks, and half the gold mines of the country, 








PART OF THE INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES COMPANY’S SELLING LITERATURE 


The inference given by these figures is that life-insurance stock is a sure and immensely profitable invest- 
ment. The stockholders of a few companies have become rich, the stockholders of many more have lost all or 


most of the investments. 
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And this: 
October 5, 1910. 
Newark, Ohio. 
F. W. Kien, Pres’t. 
Met six Thornville stockholders this morning, in- 
creased each of them. 
E. A. WALzEM. 


This last telegram came with a letter 
as follows: 

October 5, 1910. 
To ALL SALESMEN, 

Is the INTER-NATIONAL STOCK “a seller?” 
ANSWER: See enclosed telegram. Can we look 
for a similar one from YOU? 

Yours as B-4, 
Joun T. CostTELLo, 
General Manager. 


Then, Costello’s letters were constantly 
urging me to hurry up and close up a lot 
of business. Here is a sample paragraph 
from a letter which reached me about 
September 12th: 

“All of the boys sent in some good re- 
sults last week and have promised some 
nice business this week; so put on some 
extra steam and see if you cannot get us 
in something between now and Saturday 
night.” 

Then the great news came out. For 
months, long before I joined the company 
in fact, the salesmen had been promising 
to stockholders that before very long 
the company would be actually writing 
life insurance. The fulfilment of this 
promise was delayed month after month, 
and new excuses were invented to ex- 
plain why no life insurance was written 
by the company. In its beginning, the 
company had controlled a still-born con- 
cern called the Citizens National Life 
Insurance Company of the State of Dela- 
ware. This company had put up the 
usual deposit with the state, and had, 
apparently, been authorized to do business 
in Delaware; but it had never written any 
business. The charter had been allowed to 
lapse and the deposit had been withdrawn. 

The holding company, the Inter-Na- 
tional Securities, which was originally a 
Maine corporation, had announced that 
it intended to acquire or organize in- 
surance companies to write the various 
lines of insurance represented in Colonel 
Douglas’s ‘“‘wheel” circular. But at this 
time it did not own or control any in- 
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surance company authorized to write 
any kind of insurance in any state. 

This was the situation when on the first 
of October I received the following letter: 


October 1, 1910. 
Mr. 

General Delivery, 

Alliance, Ohio. 

DeEaR Sr, 

The delay in our writing life-insurance is no longer 
a mystery, and I know you will feel elated, as we 
all are, over the master stroke of our officers in pur- 
chasing the Majestic Life Assurance Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Our negotiations for the purchase of this company 
began some time ago, and while many large companies 
were bidding for the Three Million Five Hundred 
Thousand ($3,500,000) of life insurance on the books 
of this company, through personal friendships at 
Indianapolis, we succeeded in landing the business, 
which carries with it over Two Thousand Dollars 
($2,000) a week income in premiums. 

The Majestic Life has assets of over One Hundred 
and Sixty Thousand Dollars ($160,000) and is now 
writing insurance in two states with a competent and 
efficient agency force. We have our deposit of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) now with the 
state of Indiana. The securities will average us an 
earning of about six per cent. per annum. 

Since this good news has gone abroad to our stock- 
holders our office has been flooded with letters and 
telegrams of congratulations from the fact that we 
are in a position to-day where some life insurance 
companies four years of age cannot boast of. 

Il agents are hereby notified that the price of 
stock will be advanced. Such notice you may expect 
by wire any day. 

Thanking you and our agency force for your part 
in aiding us in the great work we have accomplished, 
I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun T. CosTeEL1o, 
General Manager. 





It came along with another letter in 
which the following cryptic paragraph 
occurred. 

“You will no doubt remember the great 
finish we made the last three months of 
last year, and we are anxious to duplicate 
or even surpass this past performance this 
year, and there should be no doubt of 
our being able to do it, as our proposition 
is easy a hundred per cent. better now than 
it was at that time.” 

This letter urged me on to redoubled 
effort, and I went to work with a vim. 
The extra steam that I put on in response 
to these urgings hastened my awakening. 

There was a man in Alliance named 
Shunk, a professor of Greek at Mt. Union 
College. He was said to be a wealthy 
man and a man worth cultivating if you 
were trying to sell securities. 
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I saw him one day, I think it was in 
September, after the Majestic Life of 
Indiana had been bought, and while we 
were supposed to be putting on extra 
steam for the purpose of closing up the 
year with a rush. 

I took out my little wallet of exhibits 
and went over them with him. He 
seemed to be mildly interested and he 
asked me to leave the literature and let 
him look over it. He said that he would 
talk to me about it when I came back. 
I could not leave him everything, because 
I remembered the Colonel’s “injunction” 
not to let this literature out of my hands. 
I did not leave him the wonderful wheel 
nor all the other stuff, but I did leave 
enough for him to form a fair conception 
of the situation. 

I came back a little while later. He 
asked to see the wheel again. After look- 
ing at it closely for a minute he turned to 
me and said: 

““My dear sir, I don’t suppose you know 
it, but you are engaged in a swindling 
operation. You are trying to sell stock 
to me on the ground that as a stockholder 
in this company, I will participate in the 
profits derived from eight different lines 
of insurance. I find that your company 
has no charter to write even life insurance 
in this state, and has no charter ‘to write 
any other line of insurance in any state. 
Your proposition is a swindle.” 

I was amazed; for, though I myself 
had found the situation very unsatis- 
factory, I had no suspicion whatever, 
up to that time, that there was anything 
radically wrong with the proposition as an 
insurance proposition. I knew that 
Douglas was a very clever fellow: and 
I thought that he was simply feathering 
his own nest as well as he could, but no 
suspicion had crossed my mind with re- 
gard to the good faith of the company 
itself. 

I left Professor Shunk that afternoon 
and walked down the street in a fit of 
depression. I was tired, I was disap- 
pointed, and I had mighty little money 
in my possession; I began to reflect again 
upon my own unfortunate circumstances; 
and I felt pretty blue. 

By chance, I stopped at a news-stand 
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to get something to read. The newsboy 
told me that he had one copy of the 
Wor.p’s Work, a high priced magazine. 
I picked it up and turned over the pages. 
One of the first articles that my eye lit 
upon was headed: ‘A Life Insurance 
Deadfall.”’ 

I bought that magazine and read the 
article. It described me to a _nicety. 
I was the ‘‘high pressure’ salesman who 
was depicted as a sort of a beast of prey 
seeking after the innocent and the ignorant; 
and my company was unquestionably 
the very prototype of the company whose 
methods were outlined. Our whole pro- 
ject seemed to be known and to be judged 
with an intimate knowledge of its inner 
workings, of the amount of commissions 
we were paid, and of the chances that the 
stockholder had to make good. As I 
read I felt that I ought to be a criminal 
at the bar of justice, instead of sitting 
around reading an article about myself. 

I wasted no time after that. I got 
down to business immediately. I began 
writing here and there for information. 
I found out that the Majestic Life Com- 
pany had no license to do any business 
in Ohio, and that the Inter-National 
Securities Company was not an insurance 
company at all. I also received fair 
warning in the shape of the following 
letter dated September 27, 1910, from the 
Auditor of West Virginia who has charge 
of insurance matters in that state: 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your favor of the 25th inst. I beg to 
advise you that the Majestic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis is not licensed to do business in 
West Virginia, nor has an application ever been 
made for a license. I am sending you under separate 
cover a copy of the Insurance Laws of this State 
which contains a list of the requirements made of the 
various classes of insurance companies seeking ad- 
mission to West Virginia. We haven’t any informa- 
tion concerning the Inter-National Securities Company 
on account of their refusing to allow us to examine 
their books to confirm their verbal statements in 
regard to their methods of doing business. We would 
advise you to investigate this concern before doing 
any business with it. The company is not licensed 
to transact business in this State. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. Darst, 
Auditor, 


I also wrote letters to the Insurance 
Departments of Indiana and Ohio. From 
the Ohio Department I received the 
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following letter, under the date September 
26, 1910. 
DEaR Sir, 

Replying to your letter of the 25th inst.: 

The “Majestic Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis” is not licensed in this state. I am 
therefore unable from the records of the department 
to furnish any other information respecting it. It 
has no application for license pending. 

Very truly 
CHARLES C. LEMERT, 
Supt. of Insurance. 
By Joun T. BRASEE, Deputy. 


As an inducement to certain of our 
more prominent purchasers of stock we 
had promised them a percentage on the 
insurance business written in their terri- 
tory. This letter showed me that, as 
far as our Ohio purchasers were concerned, 
they were as far from any such money as 
ever, for the new company,‘ which the 
Inter-National had notified its agents 
that it had bought, had no license to do 
business in Ohio and no application for 
a license pending. Then early in October 
I received a letter from the auditor of 
the State of Indiana, which follows: 

Dear Si, 
We know nothing, officially, at the Insurance De- 


partment about the sale of the stock of the Majestic 
Insurance Company. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun C. BILLHEIMER, 
Auditor of State. 


This letter seemed strange to me and I 
do not understand it yet. Since this 
article was begun, a similar request for 
information sent to the State Insurance 
Department by the WorLD’s Work has 
been answered by the Auditor of the State 
under date of April 4, 1910, as follows: 
Dear Si, SS 

Replying to your favor of recent date will say that 
the Majestic Life Insurance Company of this City 
is a legal reserve Company, and has on deposit with 
this office $105,000 for the protection of its policy 
holders. 

I have no information that the company has been 
acquired by the International Security Company. 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. O’BRIEN, 
Auditor of State. 


From this it appears that even yet the 
Auditor of the State of Indiana is unaware 
of the information which was sent to us 
out in the field by the Inter-National 
Company about its purchase of the Ma- 
jestic Life Insurance Company. These 
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things coming one on top of another 
confirmed the suspicion which had been 
put into my mind by Professor Shunk, and 
I set to work immediately to undo, as far 
as I could, the harm that I had done. I 
wrote to Mr. F. A. Sebring, for instance, 
and told him all that I had discovered and 
had been unable to discover. One of the 
letters that I received from him, under 
date of November 18, 1910, I reproduce 


here: 
DEar Sir, 

Your letter of Nov. 13th at hand, and in reply will 
say as per your suggestion, I am writing Mr. J; S. 
Darst, of West Virginia, regarding the International 
Securities Co. of eeling. 

Where can I get this “World's Work” for October, 
as I would like very much indeed to see the magazine? 
I am inclined to think that you have sized the situation 
up just about right, but what is worrying me now is 
how can I get all or part of my money back? If you 
have any suggestions to offer, I will be very much 
pleased to receive them. 

I was not aware that I was a director in this com- 
pany, in fact, I never paid much attention to it, never 
gave them a recommendation and am very sorry indeed 
that I purchased the stock. 

Awaiting your reply, T remain, 

Yours wag 
F. A. SEBRING. 


I did some other work of the same 
kind with other people to whom I had 
sold stock, and in the course of a month 
or so there was considerable disturbance 
of mind up and down the Ohio Valley, 
and probably in Wheeling, W. Va. 

In the meantime I was constantly writ- 
ing to the company itself urging them to 
pay me what they owed me. They asked 
me over and over again to give up my 
papers, circulars, etc., and I refused to 
do so. Some of my letters were of a 
threatening nature, and after a while I 
got a letter from the Inter-National 
Securities Company’s lawyers, telling me 
what they would do to me if I persisted 
in trying to collect that debt by the use 
of threats. 

Then I took the matter up with the 
postal authorities in Washington, but 
I found that they could do almost nothing 
because the methods that we had used 
to sell the stock, which might have come 
under the Federal statute if they had been 
carried on through the mails, were carried 
on personally, and were, therefore, not 
subject to the regulations of the post 
office. I had some letters which the postal 
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people thought might be of use in a prose- 
cution, but I had not quite enough stamped 
envelopes to go with these letters to show 
that they had passed through the mail. 
Therefore, I found that the Post Office 
Department was not prepared to take 
any action. 

It was some time later that I got into 
communication with the WorLD’s Work, 
which had been one of the causes of 
my awakening and which I thought 
might be interested in the story. In 
March I met two of the editors of the 
magazine and spent a part of an afternoon 
setting forth the facts just about as they 
are written in these articles. They seemed 
to be perfectly familiar with the whole 
game, and they told me that it had been 
played in almost exactly the same way 
by dozens of similar companies during 
the past couple of years. They said that 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and, in 
fact, the whole Middle West had been 
worked scientifically along these lines to 
an extent that amazed me. 

Finally they said if I could authenticate 
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my facts, and would permit the use of 
my data verbatim, they thought that the 
story would go a long way toward exposing 
the very worst feature of the insurance 
business at the present time. 

In the end they put me under oath as to 
the facts, checked up my letters by writing 
to various state insurance departments 
and by some other investigations, and 
published the story. 

This is the whole history of my connec- 
tion with the Inter-National Securities 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., exactly 
as I told it, except that it has been edited 
somewhat to make it more easily followed. 
In telling this story I am actuated by two 
motives: first, by a desire to help the 
Wor.p’s Work and other similar publi- 
cations in their efforts to stop “‘Get-Rich- 
Quick” swindling in the United States 
and thereby to atone for my own unwitting 
part in what I regard as a very deceptive 
stock selling campaign; and, second, by 
a desire to get even with the slick gentle- 
men who took me in and used me for 
their infamous purpose. 


THE DECLINE OF AN UNORGANIZED 
COUNTY 


BY 
NORVAL D. KEMP 


R. JAMES J. HILL, before a 
meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association, said: 

The idea that we feed the world is being corrected, 
and unless we can increase the agricultural population 
and its product, the question of a source of food supply 
at home will supersede the question of a market abroad. 

Take the case of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, of which Dayton is the county-seat. 
In the last thirty years Dayton has grown 
from a town of 35,000 to a city of 140,000, 


®Bs while its supporting farm population in 


Montgomery County has remained station- 
ary at 30,000 or thereabouts. Furthermore, 
there is constant activity in Dayton to 
“boom” the town, and it is confidently 


expected that Dayton will number 200,000 
by ro15. But there is no note of activity 
“booming”? Montgomery County. In 1915, 
judging by the.past, the farm-population 
will still number 30,000 or less. In these 
thirty years the bank clearings and the 
freight tonnage of Dayton have increased 
with great strides. But the total of farm 
products in the county has perceptibly de- 
creased. 

During this period the market for food 
in Montgomery County has increased from 
65,000 people in 1879 to about 200,006 
people to-day, an increase of more than 
300 per cent.—but the county itself 
shows a decrease in food production. There 
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would seem to be at least three times as 
many people in the county as there are 
square meals of food that has not paid 
freight from elsewhere. 

A comparison of prices fortifies this view. 
In 1879, with about 33,000 hogs in the 
county, bacon cost from 8 to g cents a pound. 
To-day, with about 20,000 hogs, bacon 
costs from 22 to 30 cents a pound, and the 
pig is fast becoming sacred. Formerly 
there were 20,315 cattle in the county, 
supplying beef and dairy products to 65,000 
people. To-day 15,955 cattle or less (the 
report for 1908 shows 15,288) are trying to 
fill a like engagement with 200,000 people. 

Here and there a farmer has grasped the 
situation. One dairyman in the county 
has secured the best herd that he can get, 
the cleanest and most suitable plant and 
equipment, the best milk and lots of it, and 
the lowest cost of production — which 
means good management and readiness to 
adopt new methods. The doctors got 


behind him, creating a special market for 
his milk, which he sells at 15 cents a quart. 
Most of the other dairymen are content 
to produce plain milk, “just like they bin 


a-doin’ it,” to sell at 7 cents a quart. These 
dairymen are actually fighting the doctors; 
they are working on the assumption that 
milk is milk. For the doctors say that rich 
milk is of high food-value and could well 
displace more expensive foods. Suppose 
the dairymen should undertake to double 
their product. Would it pay? 

In 1879 the farmers of Montgomery 
County cultivated 159,214 acres. Up to 
1906 they had cleared off about 24,000 acres 
of woodland, the greater part of their lum- 
ber supply. This should make about 
183,000 acres to cultivate—yet in 1906 
only 154,124 acres were cultivated. About 
5,000 acres were added to pasture land, for 
which the demand had decreased one-third 
since 1879; and 2,000 acres were added 
to the scrap-heap. The other 22,000 acres 
are apparently just “hanging around,”’ with 
perhaps 6000 or 8000 of them taken into 
city or town limits. With food at present 
prices these acres should be busy. 

Here is a story of the Montgomery 
County food-producers: It is an old cus- 
tom in Dayton for the country people to 
back their wagons up to the curb of the 
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business streets and conduct a street-market 
for garden, dairy, poultry, and other pro- 
duce. With 30,000 out of 200,000 people, 
I5 per cent., trying to feed the remainder 
(85 per cent.), it would seem that they 
should be pretty busy, especially since they 
have fewer horses than they used to have 
to help with the work. Yet three times a 
week, the year round, 400 or more of these 
food-producers, each with a horse and 
wagon, come to this market. They spend 
three full half-days a week away from their 
farm work, which each one complains 
has him “snowed under.” ‘This is exactly 
one-fourth of the working year, three 
months’ time. During this time the 4oo 
food-producers are doing work which fifty 
competent clerks could do more satis- 
factorily. And the 400 horses and wagons 
are idle, for practically no produce is de- 
livered from the street-market. 

How can the farmers afford to do it? 
And can the people of Dayton afford to 
permit it? Does this method of selling 
have anything to do with the cost of food? 

If this force of 400, jointly in codperation 
with the 140,000 buyers, were organized 
and well-directed, its business and service 
to the community would be multiplied. 

So far as I can learn there is not one truly 
efficient business-organization of food- 
producers in the county. An interesting 
case growing out of this street-market is 
suggested by the net result of a recent 
agitation to do something to ease up prices. 
After considerable newspaper talk, a hand- 
ful of farmers gathered for discussion. 
They decided that the license of the Jewish 
street-peddlers (who are simply doing what 
the farmers have neglected to do) should 
be raised to a prohibitive amount, so that 
the farmers would not be subjected to their 
competition. This nostrum was embodied 
in a resolution, and the meeting disbanded. 
There have been no further meetings of 
farmers. The Jewish peddlers were stirred 
up, Organized permanently, incorporated as 
a kind of protective association. Hebrews 
are buying farms in various parts of the 
country. We may hope for better times 
when their influence becomes preponder- 
ant. But is it too much to ask for better 
things right now from the present American 
farmers ? 





HOW A BUSINESS MAN WOULD RUN 
THE GOVERNMENT 


THE SPECIFIC ITEMS IN WHICH HE WOULD SAVE 300 MILLIONS A YEAR 


BY 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


dollars could be saved annually 

by the Government if a business 
man had the absolute power of appro- 
priation and expenditure. Mr. Aldrich 
made no exaggerated statement when he 
said in the Senate that this sum was 
wasted every year. The Government’s 
expenditures are now more than 1,000 
millions a year and a bond issue may 
be necessary to meet current expenses 
in a time of peace. At least 100 millions 
of the waste could be saved if Congress and 
the Administration could work together and 
make an earnest effort to dispense with ex- 
travagance; if they could, in short, conduct 
the Government on business principles. 

In the preceding article, it was shown 
how most of the enormously increasing 
expenditures and the enormous waste 
are due to the methods now employed 
in making appropriations. Eight of the 
thirteen regular annual appropriation bills 
are handled in committees other than the 
Appropriations Committee. Mr. Tawney 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the previous House, held the other 
committees responsible. But even the 
committee over which he presided was 
not economical. “Log rolling” extends to 
the Appropriations Committee as well as to 
the other committees handling supply bills. 

Every committee handling an appro- 
priation bill, when its members are in- 
terested in getting their particular jobs 
through, becomes extravagant. The 
“pork-barrel”? army posts and the ‘‘pork- 
barrel” navy yards are on all fours with 
the “pork-barrel” river and harbor bills 
and the ‘‘ pork-barrel” public building bills. 
Men seek positions on particular com- 
mittees for the purpose of getting money 
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out of the treasury, to be expended in 
their states and districts. Most men 
on the committees which make appro- 
priations become grabbers. They can- 
not get their pork without distributing 
liberal supplies to other men, not only 
on the committee, but in the Senate 
and the House. If a member is getting 
something in a bill for his people, he must 
place enough ‘‘pork”’ among the members 
to secure the passage of the bill. This 
happens in every real “pork-barrel” bill 
that goes through Congress. 

To concentrate the appropriations in 
one committee would change conditions 
somewhat and effect a small economy, 
but it would not make very much 
difference so long as a Congressman’s 
constituents measure his usefulness by 
the amount of money that he can take 
out of the public treasury and place 
among them. The “‘log-rollers” and the 
“‘pork-barrel”” statesmen know how to 
defeat any committee or any organi- 
zation having economy for its object. 

It was the intention of the Adminis- 
tration and quite a number of leaders 
in Congress at the previous session to 
provide appropriations for only about a 
third of the public buildings that had 
been authorized in the session before. 
When this became known there was a 
grow] among the members, who showed 
that they intended to have all their 
“‘pork.”” Notice was served that the 
House would vote an appropriation for 
every building. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee knew that this ‘‘meant business,” 
and made the appropriations in order to 
save itself from humiliation. 

The extraordinary cost of the rural 
free delivery of mail is one of the amazing 
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The Government 
Appropriations 
for 1911 were 
$ 1,027,901,629 


The Government 
Appropriations 
for 1901 were 
$ 710,150,862 


The Difference is 
$ 317,750.767 


CAN THE GOVERNMENT SAVE $300,000,000 A YEAR 


Ten years ago its expenses were $300,000,000 less than they are 
now even though at that time extravagance was the rule. There 
has been no change in the functions of the Government to warrant 
this more than 4o per cent. increase in ten years 


things in the Government, especially 
when it is known by every person who has 
given the subject attention, that the 
rural service, now operated at a loss of 
$25,000,000 a year, could be made self- 
sustaining by the establishment of a 
parcels post service. Yet, when the Post 
Office Appropriation Bill was before the 
House,' four million dollars was added to 
it in the twinkling of an eye, although the 
Department did not ask for the increase 
and the Post Office Committee, after care- 
ful consideration, had made no such 
recommendation. But it was “pork” 
for many members. All the men from the 
rural districts obtained a slice apiece, and 
they were moderate; for they could have 
passed a ten million dollar or a twenty 
million dollar increase just as well. Make 
any appropriation large enough, distri- 
bute it among as many members as 
possible, and its success is assured. 
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Now how could economy be accom- 
plished? 

So long as the people are indifferent 
to public expenditures because the burden 
of taxes does not fall directly upon them; 
so long as Congressmen obey the demand 
of the people to bring home more money 
from the Federal Treasury; so long as a 
President who desires economy in all the 
minor matters of Government favors a 
big navy, a big army, the fortification of 
the Panama Canal, the building of great 
military strongholds at Hawaii and in 
the Philippines— where can any great 
saving be made? 

The larger appropriations encourage 
extravagance through smaller channels. 

The average Congressman who sees 
large sums going to support the army and 
navy, and to build military posts and navy 
yards, seeks a method by which the people 
that he represents may be benefited by 
expenditure in his district. If he has ne 
rivers and harbors, he turns to public 
buildings, soldiers’ homes, fish hatcheries, 
rural free delivery, or any other con- 
ceivable project by which money can be 
taken from the treasury. 

The business man who should conduct 
the Government is surely needed. But 
he would have to exercise absolute power. 
Such a man would abolish all forms of 
“log-rolling’”” and “pork-barrel” work 
in Congress. . Neither pressure of the 
administration for enormous military 
works, nor of constituents for the ex- 
penditure of public money for local 
benefit would be allowed to influence the 
appropriation of a single dollar. 

It might be well to have a board of 
Federal expenditures, which, like a non- 
partisan tariff board, in reaching its 
conclusions would not be influenced by 
party policy or administrative favor, but 
would recommend expenditures only for 
the public good, and only if made by some 
comprehensive scheme. Such a_ board, 
passing upon all public expenditures with- 
out fear or favor, would be able to save 
at least $100,000,000 without impairing 
the efficiency of the Government and, 
at the same time, pave the way for still 
greater economy in the future. 

Can “‘log-rolling” be stopped? 
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HOW BETWEEN $250,000,000 AND $300,000,000 A YEAR COULD BE SAVED 





Consolidation of military posts and other army reforms 
Consolidation of navy yards and general naval economy 


Purging pension rolls 


Postoffice economies and reforms, resulting i in increased revenue 


Public buildings 
Rivers and harbors 
Reforms in er bureaus 


Congress . ; 
Cutting of courts, ‘commissions, bureaus , 
Traveling expenses, junkets, etc. 
Inspection and special services 
Miscellaneous i“ es 


Total . 


$25,000,000 
25,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 


$250,000,000 


The estimates are pee ere oe on = apie of hie cost ol the government before the 


great era of extravagance began. 


It may be found that in several instances the estimates 


are too high, and in others too low, but the figures will serve as a good working basis 





APPROXIMATE SAVINGS THAT A BUSINESS MAN WOULD MAKE 
These figures do not touch upon the expenditures for interest or for the payment of the public debt or for 


the building of the Panama Canal. 
in a general way where savings can be made. 


Some of the items may be too high and others too low, but the table shows 
In the eight years between 1902 and 1910 the expenses of the 


army increased 4314 millions of dollars, of the navy 5534 millions, of the pensions 22 millions, of the whole 


government between 290 and 300 millions. 


To stop the ‘log-rolling’ and “pork- 
barrel methods” of draining the treasury 
is the most difficult task that confronts 
the real economist. For the people be- 
lieve they are getting something for 
nothing when lavish sums of govern- 
ment money are spent among them for 
rivers and harbors, for public buildings, 
for pensions, for military posts and navy 
yards. They pay no money directly 
into the Federal treasury, and do not 
know that, instead of getting something 
for nothing, they are paying a large bonus 
for the share of ‘“‘pork’ which their 
Congressmen bring them. 

The Congressional economist always 
is an unpopular individual. The late 
William S. Holman, of Indiana, who 
fought appropriations large and small, 
was disliked. C. B. Kilgore, of Texas, 
stood up in the House and fought pensions 
for eighteen years at the expense of his 
popularity and finally was defeated because 
he would not get a pension for a widow 
living in his district. Robert B. Macon, 
of Arkansas, is disliked more than any 
other man in the House because he uses 
the rules to defeat the increases of salaries 


Such figures help to show approximately in what items savings 
can be accomplished and how large the savings might be. 


of officials — one of the methods employed 
by men on appropriations committees to 
secure more money for their friends and 
favorites. Mr. Macon’s savings are small 
and the increases usually are made by 
the Senate. And the Arkansas economist 
never opposes the enormous river and 
harbor appropriations, or the extravagant 
public building bills, for Arkansas is 
generously remembered in those measures. 

Congress, or at least the Senate, became 
impressed with the necessity of economy 
two years ago. About the same time 
President Taft decided that economy 
was necessary, and there is still going on 
an investigation in the departments to 
see where a clerk can be spared here and 
there and a few sheets of paper saved, and 
how petty economies can be accomplished 
in various ways. The old adage “saving 
at the spigot and wasting at the bung” 
applies to this. President Taft would 
have saved more in millions by a few 
veto messages than he will save in thou- 
sands by economy commissions. Two 
large “pork-barrel” river and _ harbor 
bills, and one of the largest ‘‘pork-barrel”’ 
public buildings bills ever passed were 
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presented to Mr. Taft. All deserved 
vetoes and for a long time they were 
considered by the President before he 
yielded and signed them. They con- 
tained provisions which he did not ap- 
prove, but other provisions which he had 
urged. Not only were these bills ‘‘log- 
rolled” into shape to. command an all- 
sufficient support in Congress, but they 
were coupled with provisions to command 
the support of the Executive. Besides, 
there were many Congressmen interested 
in all these bills, who had “helped the 
President” in other matters of legislation. 
When this condition exists the hopes of 
the economist are dampened. 

Pursuing an attempt toward economy, 
the Senate provided for a committee on 
public expenditures. It was to be a 
committee that would scan and supervise 
all appropriation bills. In order that 
there might be no friction, the chairman 
of every committee handling appropria- 
tions was made a member of this com- 
mittee, and thirteen other Senators were 
added. This made a committee of 
twenty-two Senators, including many of 
the most prominent members of the body. 
But it has accomplished nothing. Not 
one of the appropriation bills was ever 
referred to or considered by the Committee 
on Public Expenditures. Jealous of their 
prerogatives, the other committees would 
not consent that any general board 
should pass on their bills. There was an 
attempt to investigate departmental ex- 
penditures; but this Senate committee 
found itself jostling, if not in conflict 
with, the economy commission appointed 
by the President for which Congress 
appropriated $100,000 a year. The public 
expenditures committee was a failure and 
another sporadic effort toward economy 
from the Congressional standpoint was 
abandoned. Both Mr. Aldrich, who as- 
serted that 300 millions could be saved 
by a business man, that 10o millions 
ought to be saved by careful legislation, 
and Mr. Hale, who drew more dismal 
pictures of government bankruptcy than 
any other man in Congress, were members 
of the Committee on Public Expenditures. 
But there is no evidence that either of 
them ever attempted to vitalize it or make 
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it a practical agent of economy. Thus, 
although the leaders of the Senate and the 
President started to economize in govern- 
ment expenditures, the appropriations 
were larger during the first two years of 
Mr. Taft’s administration than ever before. 

President Taft wishes to save in de- 
partmental work and in salaries. Messrs. 
Aldrich and Hale wished to save on the 
army and navy. The President wished 
to save on rivers and harbors and public 
buildings; and Congress put in those bills 
a number of the President’s favorite 
projects. The Senate’s public expendi- 
tures committee was not able to work 
in harmony with the President’s economy 
commission. There was a lack of ‘‘team 
work.” 

The most encouraging fact is the 
appreciated necessity for curtailing public 
expenditures. Perhaps it has begun to 
be impressed upon the people that they 
are paying for this waste in the high cost 
of living. They may see in their increas- 
ing personal expenses some relation to 
the vast expenditures which the National 
Government is making for all purposes. 
They may inquire into the connection 
between higher prices on everything they 
wear, eat, drink, smoke, or use in their 
households, and the enormous expendi- 
tures made by the Government. If such 
a general awakening should go on, then 
the instinct of self-preservation might 
compel most Congressmen to work for 
economy. When the people realize that 
they are paying in increased prices for all 
the federal expenditures of which the 
‘pork-barrel’? Congressmen boast, they 
will demand real economy in the manage- 
ment of the Government. When that 
time comes, Congress will be quick to 
take its cue from the change of public 
sentiment. 

The time is now ripe to make an attempt 
at reform if the men in charge of expendi- 
tures should prove earnest and insistent. 
The new Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives is pledged to economy, not 
only by platform declarations, but by 
speeches of the leaders who have denounced 
the extravagance of the Republicans 
both in Congress and on the stump. In 
the Senate there is a sufficient change to 
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justify the hope that the tendency will 
be toward economy. As long as it is 
impossible to have one business man 
supervise the appropriations and expendi- 
tures, the next best thing is to have a 
joint committee on expenditures which 
shall work with the economy commission 
that the President has named and make 
an earnest effort really to save at least 
100 millions which are wasted every year. 

Such a joint committee must have more 
than ordinary power. It should have 
the power to veto any appropriation 
which it deems unwise and unnecessary. 
It is useless to depend upon individuals 
to secure economy, even though they 
become known as “watchdogs.” They 
so often fail to watch. In fact, every 
watchdog has his day just as ordinary 
dogs. 

There is, for instance, no more strenuous 
advocate of economy in Congress than Mr. 
Joseph G. Cannon, eight years Speaker 
of the House and for a longer period 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Yet twenty years ago Mr. 
Cannon took $100,000 of public building 
“pork” to Danville, and twenty years 
later another $100,000 was appropriated 
for the Danville public building. Mean- 
while, when he was Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, there was 
carried in the Sundry Civil appropriation 
bill of 1897, of which Mr. Cannon had 
charge, a provision for a soldiers’ home 
at Danville, Ill. The cost of the land and 
buildings for this home was.$1,324,365.88, 
besides the yearly cost of maintenance. 
The appropriation for this purpose in 
1910 was $374,500. At the time the 
provision was made for the Danville 
home there were several soldiers’ homes 
within easy distance of Illinois. They 
were located at Milwaukee, Wis.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Marion, Ind.; and Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Mr. Cannon did not secure this fine 
piece of ‘pork’? without arousing much 
indignation and denunciation in the House. 
"Under the ordinary methods of procedure 
it would have been defeated by a point 
of order, but Mr. Cannon had the entire 
bill passed under suspension of the rules, 
which prevented the defeat of his Danville 


home provision. The Sundry Civil bill 
is always loaded down with “pork” for 
members and can always readily obtain 
the necessary two-thirds vote to suspend 
the rules. The board of managers of 
soldiers’ homes had asked for another 
home — every bureau and board is con- 
stantly asking for more money — and the 
committee on military affairs had juris- 
diction over the matter. Every member 
of the committee wanted the home in his 
district. Every member introduced a 
bill for such a home and finally, as a way 
out, the committee reported every bill, 
giving each member a home for his dis- 
trict. Of course these bills could not 
pass, and Mr. Cannon took advantage 
of the situation to get the home for 
Danville. 

Another man who gained the title of 
“‘watchdog”’ was Mr. James A. Tawney, 
of Minnesota, who was defeated for 
reélection last year. For six years, as 
chairman of the committee on appropria- 
tions, he inveighed against extravagance 
and asserted that the enormous expendi- 
tures must result in a bond issue. During 
those six years that he was chief watchdog, 
the appropriations were $1,387,744,830 
greater than in the preceding six years. 
It was in the closing of the last session 
that a bill under Mr. Tawney’s charge 
carried $3,000,000 for fortification of the 
Panama Canal, which in time will lead to 
the enormous expenditure of $60,000,000 
and an estimated annual expenditure of 
$10,000,000. It seems strange that a 
committee over which Mr. Tawney pre- 
sided should allow such an extravagance 
to become a part of the bill. Mr. Tawney 
resisted the appropriation, but during 
the consideration of that portion of the 
bill, he left it in charge of Mr. Walter I. 
Smith, who had always previously opposed 
extravagant sums for fortifications. But 
at the time he was so vigorously support- 
ing this pet plan of the President, he had 
in his pocket a commission giving him a 
life position as a Federal judge. Mr. 
Tawney, after his retirement from Con- 
gress, was appointed on one of the useless 
commissions which had been created 
in one of the appropriation bills. 

These facts recall a remark of former 
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Speaker Thomas B. Reed, who discovered 
one of the earnest watchdogs on the 
Democratic side carefully guarding a 
piece of “pork” for his own state. Mr. 
Reed drew attention to the circumstance 
and then repeated Byron’s lines: 


*Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s hcnest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 


Now, what could and would a business 
man with power to conduct the Govern- 


ment do? He would put the army and. 


navy on an efficient and economical foot- 
ing; he would allow only such appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors as are neces- 
sary under some systematic plan; the 
public-building grab would have to cease; 
all manner of expenditures for the mere 
gratification of the people and for the 
purpose of reélecting men to Congress 
would no longer be tolerated. 

He would take the postoffice out of 
politics, make it a business institution, 
utilize the organization to carry the mails 
at a profit, and make the institution not 
only self-sustaining, but a money-making 
branch of the Government. Government 
officials would not be allowed to spend 
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their vacations traveling at home and 
abroad at the public expense. “Junkets”’ 
of Federal and Congressional officers would 
be stopped. Useless commissions, courts, 
boards, and other devices creating places 
for shelved statesmen would be abolished. 
Neither sentimental nor political con- 
siderations would have place in a Govern- 
ment if a business man conducted it. 

Such a business man is a dream, but 
business methods of dealing with the 
problem need not be. We cannot place 
our fiscal affairs in the hands of one man 
with absolute power, but we could apply 
business methods to the Government. 
Instead of trying to economize by spend- 
ing a few hundred thousand dollars en- 
deavoring to find where a few clerks and 
messengers can be spared, efforts should 
be directed at the real extravagance found 
in the appropriation bills. Thus the 
imaginary business man must be the 
people themselves. Public sentiment 
must be changed. 

In subsequent articles Mr. Dunn will 
present studies of particular districts and 
states where “pork” has been distributed. 

— THE EpIToRS 


HOW DENMARK HAS TAUGHT ITSELF 
PROSPERITY AND HAPPINESS 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE MADE OVER A NATION 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


N THE railway train, between 
() Copenhagen, Denmark, and Ham- 

burg, Germany, I fell into conver- 
sation with an English traveler who had 
been in many parts of the world and who, 
like myself, was returning from a visit 
of observation and study in Denmark. 
We exchanged travelers’ experiences with 
each other. I found that he had had 
opportunity to study conditions in that 
country a great deal more thoroughly 


than was true in my case and he gave me 
much information that I was glad to have 
about the condition of agriculture and the 
life of the people. 

In return I told him something of the 
places I had visited before going to Den- 
mark and of the way I had attempted 
to dig down, here and there in different 
parts of Europe, beneath the crust and 
see what was going on in the lower strata 
of social life. I said to him, finally, that, 
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after all I had seen, I had come to the 
conclusion that the happiest country in 
Europe, perhaps the happiest country 
in the world, is Denmark. Then I asked 
him if he knew any part of the world 
where the people seemed to come so near 
to solving all their problems as in Denmark. 

He seemed a little startled and a little 
amused at that way of putting the matter 
but, after considering the question, he con- 
fessed that he had never visited any other 
part of the world that seemed to be in a 
more generally healthy and wholesome 
condition than this same little country 
which we were just leaving behind us. 

Denmark is not rich in the sense that 
England and the United States are rich. 
I do not know what the statisticians say 
about the matter, but I suppose that in 
Denmark there are few if any such great 
fortunes as one finds in England, in the 
United States, and in many parts of 
Europe. In fact, there is hardly room 
enough in this little land for a multi- 
millionaire to move about in, as it is less 
than one-third the size of the state of 
Alabama, although it has one-third more 
population. 

Denmark is an agricultural country. 
About two-fifths of the whole population 
are engaged in some form or other of 
agriculture. The farms in Denmark have 
been wonderfully prosperous in recent 
years. I doubt, however, whether as 
much money has been made or can be 
made in Denmark as has been made on 
the farms in the best agricultural dis- 
tricts in America. The soil is not par- 
ticularly rich. A large section of the 
country is, or has been until recent years, 
made up of barren heath like that in 
northern Scotland. Within the past few 
years, as a result of one of the most 
remarkable pieces of agricultural en- 
gineering that has ever been attempted, 
large tracts of this waste have been made 
over into fruitful farm land. 

In spite of disadvantages, however, the 


ycountry has greatly prospered for a num- 


‘ber of years past. People have been com- 
ing from all over the world to study 
Danish agriculture and they have gone 
away marvelling at the results. I am 
hot going to try to tell in detail what these 
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results were or in what manner they have 
been obtained. I will merely say that 
it seems to be generally conceded that, 
both in the methods of culture and 
in the marketing of the crops, Den- 
mark has gone farther and made greater 
progress than any other part of the world. 
Furthermore, there is no country, I am 
certain, not even the United States or 
Canada, where the average farmer stands 
so high or exercises so large an influence 
upon political and social life as he does in 
Denmark at the present time. 

““What’s back of the Danish farmer?” 
I said to my English friend. ‘‘What 
is it that has made agriculture in this 
country?”’ 

“It’s the Danish schools,” he replied. 

I had asked the same question before 
and received various replies, but they all 
wound up with a reference to the schools, 
particularly the country high schools. 
I had heard much of them in America; 
I heard of them again in England; for 
go per cent. of Denmark’s agricultural 
exports goes to England. 

It was not, however, until I reached 
Denmark, saw the schools themselves, 
and talked with some of the teachers — 
not, in fact, until after I had left Den- 
mark and had an opportunity to look 
into and study their history and organi- 
zation, that I began to comprehend the 
part that the rural high schools were 
playing in the life of the masses of the 
Danish people, and to understand the 
manner in which they had influenced and 
helped to build up the agriculture of the 
country. 

There are two things about these rural 
high schools that were of peculiar interest 
to me. First, they have had their origin 
in a movement to help the common people, 
and to lift the level of the masses, par- 
ticularly in the rural district; second, 
they have succeeded. I venture to say 
that in no part of the world is the general 
average intelligence of the farming class 
higher than it is in Denmark. I was 
impressed in my visits to the homes of 
some of the small farmers by the number 
of papers and magazines to be found in 
their homes. 

In recent years there has sprung up in 
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many parts of Europe, a movement to 
improve the condition of the working 
masses through education. Wherever any 
effort has been made on a large scale to 
improve agriculture, it has almost invari- 
ably taken the form of a school of some 
sort or other. For example, in Hungary, 
the state has organized technical educa- 
tion in agriculture on a grand scale. 
Nowhere in Europe, I learned, has there 
been such far reaching effort to improve 
agriculture through experimental and re- 
search stations, agricultural colleges, high 
schools, and common schools. There is 
this difference, however; Hungary has 
tried to improve agriculture by starting 
at the top, creating a body of teachers and 
experts who are expected in turn to 
influence and direct the classes below 
them. Denmark has begun at the bottom. 

One of the principal aims of the Hun- 
garian Government, as appears from a 
report by the Minister of Agriculture, was 
‘to adapt the education to the needs of 
the different classes and take care, at the 
same time, that these different classes 
did not learn too much, did not learn 
anything that would unfit them for their 
station in life.” 

I notice, for example, that it was neces- 
sary to close the agricultural school 
at Debreczen, which was conducted in 
connection with an agricultural college 
at the same place, because, as the report 
of the Minister of Agriculture states, ‘‘the 
pupils of this school, being in daily con- 
tact with the first year pupils of the college, 
attempted to imitate their ways, wanted 
more than was necessary for their social 
position and at the same time aimed at a 
position they were unable to maintain.” 

All this is in striking contrast to the 
spirit and method of the Danish rural 
high school, which started among the 
poorest farming class, and has grown, 
year by year, until it has drawn within 
its influence nearly all the classes in 
in the rural community. In this school 
it happens that the daughters of the 
peasant and of the nobleman sometimes 
sit together on the same bench, and that 
the sons of the landlord and of the tenant 
frequently work and study side by side, 
sharing the personal friendship of their 
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teacher and not infrequently the hospi- 
tality of his home. 

The most striking thing about the 
rural high school in Denmark is that 
it is neither a technical nor an industrial 
school and, although it was created pri- 
marily for the peasant people, the subject 
of agriculture is almost never mentioned, 
at least not with the purpose of giving 
practical or technical education in that 
subject. 

It may seem strange that, in a school 
for farmers, nothing should be said about 
agriculture, and I confess that it took some 
time for me to see the connection between 
this sort of school and Denmark’s agri- 
cultural prosperity. It seemed to me, 
as I am sure it will seem to most other 
persons, that the simplest and most direct 
way to apply education to agriculture 
was to teach agriculture in the schools. 

The. real difference between the Hun- 
garian and the Danish methods of dealing 
with this problem is, however, in the 
spirit rather thanin the form. In Hungary 
the purpose of the schools seems to be 
to give each individual such training 
as it is believed will fit him for the par- 
ticular occupation which his station in 
life assigns him, and no more. The 
government decides. In other words, edu- 
cation is founded on a system of caste. 
If the man below learns in school to look 
to the man in station above him, if he 
begins to dream and hope for something 
better than the life to which he has been 
accustomed — then, a social and political 
principle is violated, and, as the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture says, “‘the Govern- 
ment is not deterred from issuing ener- 
getic orders.” 

Of course, the natural result of such 
measures is to increase the discontent. 
Just as soon as any class of people feel 
that privileges granted to others are 
denied to them, immediately these priv- 
ileges — whether they be the opportunities 
for education, or anything else — assume 


in the eyes of the people to whom they @By 


are denied, a new importance and value. 

The result of this policy is seen in 
emigration statistics. I doubt, from what 
I have been able to learn, whether all 
the efforts made by the Hungarian Govern- 
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ment in the way of agricultural instruction 
have done very much to allay the dis- 
content among the masses of the farming 
population. Thousands of these Hun- 
garian peasants every year still prefer 
to try their fortune in America, and the 
steady exodus of the farming population 
continues. 

The rural high school in Denmark has 
pursued just the opposite policy. It 
has steadily sought to stimulate the am- 
bitions and the intellectual life of the peas- 
ant people. Instead, however, of compel- 
ling the ambitious farmer’s boy, who wants 
to know something about the world, to 
go to America, to the ordinary college, 
or to the city, the schools have brought 
the learning of the colleges and the ad- 
vantages of the city to the country. 

The most interesting and remarkable 
thing about these high schools is the 
success that they have had in presenting 
every subject that an educated man should 
know about in such a form as will make it 
intelligible and interesting to country boys 
and girls who have only had, perhaps, 
the rudiments of a common _ school 
education. 

The teachers in these country high 
schools are genuine scholars. They have 
to be, for the reason that the greater part 
of their teaching is in the form of lectures 
without text books of any kind, and their 
success depends upon the skill with which 
they can present their subjects. In order 
to awaken interest and enthusiasm, they 
have to go to the sources for their 
knowledge. 

Most of the teachers whom I met 
could speak two or three languages. I 
was surprised at the knowledge which 
everyone I met in Denmark, from the 
King and Queen to the peasants, dis- 
played in American affairs, and the interest 
they showed in the progress of the Negro 
and the work we have been doing at Tuske- 
gee.. As an illustration of the wide in- 
terests which occupy the teachers in these 
5 rural schools, I found one of them engaged 
d ban translating Prof. William James’s book 
on Pragmatism into the Danish language. 

I have heard it said repeatedly since 
I was in Denmark that the Danish people 
as a whole were better educated and better 
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informed than any other people in Europe. 
Statistics seem to bear out this statement; 
for, according to the immigration figures 
of 1900, although 24.2 per cent. of all 
persons over fourteen years of age coming 
into the United States as immigrants, 
could neither read nor write, only .8 per 
cent. of the immigrants from Scandinavia 
were illiterate. Of the Germans, among 
whom I had always supposed education 
was more widely diffused than else- 
where in Europe, 5.8 per cent. were 
illiterate. 

Before I go further, perhaps, I ought 
to give some idea of what these rural 
high schools look like. One of the most 
famous of them is situated about an hour’s 
ride from Copenhagen, near the little city 
of Roskilde. It stands on a piece of 
rolling ground, overlooking a bay, where 
the little fisher vessels and small seafaring 
craft are able to come far inland, almost 
to the centre of the island. All around 
are wide stretches of rich farm land, dotted 
here and there with little country villages. 

There is, as I remember, one large 
building with a wing at either end. In 
one of these wings, the head master of 
the school lives, and in the other is a 
gymnasium. In between are the school 
rooms where the lectures are held. 
Everything about the school is arranged 
in a neat and orderly manner — simple, 
clean, and sweet —-and I was especially 
impressed by the wholesome, homelike 
atmosphere of the place. Teachers and 
pupils eat together at the same table 
and meet together in a social way in the 
evening. ‘Teachers and students are thus 
not merely friends, they are in a certain 
sense, comrades. 

In the school at Roskilde there are 
usually about one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. During the winter term of five 
months, the young men are in school; 
in the summer the young women take their 
turn. Pupils pay for board and lodging 
twenty crowns, a little more than five 
dollars a month, and for tuition, twenty 
crowns the first month, fifteen the second, 
ten the third, five the fourth, and nothing 
the fifth. These figures are themselves 
an indication of the thrift as well as the 
simplicity with which these schools are 
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conducted. Twenty years ago, when they 
were first started, I was told the pupils 
used to sleep together, in a great sleeping 
room on straw mattresses and eat with 
wooden spoons out of a common dish, 
just as the peasant people did at that time. 
This reminds me that just about this 
same time, at Tuskegee, pupils were having 
similar hardships. For one thing, I recall 
that, in those days, the food for the whole 
school was cooked in one large iron kettle 
and that sometimes we had to skip a 
meal because there wasn’t anything to 
put in the kettle. Since that time, con- 
ditions have changed, not only in the rural 
high schools of Denmark, but among 
the country people. At the present day, 
if not every peasant cottage, at least 
every codperative dairy has its shower- 
bath. The small farmer, who, a few years 
ago, looked upon every innovation with 
mistrust, is likely now to have his own 
telephone — for Denmark has more tele- 
phones to the number of the population 
than has any other country in Europe — 
and every country village has its gymna- 
sium and its assembly hall for public 
lectures. 

I have before me, on my desk, a school 
plan showing the manner in which the 
day is disposed of. School begins at 
eight o’clock in the morning and ends at 
seven o’clock in the evening, with two 
hours rest at noon. Two-thirds of the 
time of the schvol is devoted to instruction 
in the Danish mother-tongue and in 
history. The rest is given to arithmetic, 
geography, and the natural sciences. 

It is peculiar to these schools that most 
of the instruction is given in the form 
of lectures. There are no examinations 
and few recitations. Not only the natural 
sciences, but even the higher mathematics 
are taught historically, by lectures. The 
purpose is not to give the student training 
in the use of these sciences, but to give 
him a general insight into the manner in 
which different problems have arisen and 
of the way in which the solution of them 
has widened and increased our knowledge 
of the world. 

In the Danish rural high school, 
emphasis is put upon the folk songs, 
upon Danish history and the old Northern 
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mythology. The purpose is to emphasize, 
in opposition to the Latin and Greek teach- 
ing of the colleges, the value of the history 
and the culture of the Scandinavian people; 
and, incidentally, to instil into the minds 
of the pupils the patriotic conviction 
that they have a place and mission of 
their own among the people of the world. 
There are several striking things about 
this system of rural high schools, of 
which there are now 120 in Denmark. 
The first thing about them that impressed 
me was the circumstances in which they 
had their origin. In the beginning the 
rural high schools were a private under- 
taking, as indeed they are still, although 
they get a certain amount of support 
from the State. The whole scheme was 
worked out by a few courageous individ- 
uals, who were sometimes opposed, but 
frequently assisted by the Government. 
The point which I wish to emphasize 
is that they did not spring into existence 
all at once, but that they grew up slowly 
and are still growing. It took long years 
of struggles to formulate and popularize 
the plans and methods which are now 
in use in these schools. In this work the 
leading figure was a Lutheran bishop, 
Nicolai Frederik Severen Grundvig, who 
is often referred to as the Luther of Den- 
mark. The rural school movement grew 
out of a non-sectarian religious movement 
and was, in fact, an attempt to revive 
the spiritual life of the masses of the people. 
Rural high schools were established 
as early as 1844, but it was not until 
twenty years later, when Denmark, as 
a result of her disastrous war with Prussia, 
had lost one-third of her richest territory, 
that the rural high school movement be- 
gan to gain ground. It was at that time, 
when affairs were at their lowest ebb in 
Denmark, that Grundvig began preaching 
to the Danish people the gospel that what 
had been lost without, must be regained 
within; and that what had been lost 
in battle must be gained in peaceful 
development of the national resources. 
Bishop Grundvig saw that the greatest 
national resources of Denmark, as it is 
of any country, was its common people. 
The schools he started and the methods 
of education he planned were adapted 
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to the needs of the masses. They were 
an attempt to popularize learning, put 
it in simple language, rob it of its mystery 
and make it the common property of the 
common people. 

Another thing peculiar about these 
schools is that they were not for children, 
but for older students. Eighty per cent. 
of the students in the rural high schools 
are from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
age; 12 per cent. are more than twenty- 
five years of age and only 8 per cent. are 
under eighteen. These schools, are, in fact, 
farmers’ colleges. They presuppose the 
education of the common school. The 
farmer’s son and the farmer’s daughter, 
before they enter the rural high school, 
have had their training in the public 
schools and have had practical schooling 
in the work of the farm and the home. 
At just about the age when a boy or a 
girl begins to think about leaving home 
and of striking out in the world for himself; 
just at the age when there comes, if ever, 
to a youth the desire to know some- 
thing about the larger world and about 
all the mysteries and secrets that are 
buried away in books or handed down as 
traditions in the schools — just at this 
time the boys and girls are sent away to 
spend two seasons or more in a rural high 
school. As a rule they go, not to the 
school in their neighborhood, but to some 
other part of the country. There they 
make the acquaintance of other young 
men and women who, like themselves, 
have come directly from the farms, and 
this intercourse and acquaintance helps 
to give them a sense of common interest 
and to build up what the socialists 
call a ‘class consciousness.” All of 
this experience becomes important a 
little later in the building up of the 
codperative societies, codperative dairies, 
codperative slaughter houses, societies for 
the production and sale of eggs, for cattle 
raising and for other purposes. 

The present organization of agriculture 
in Denmark is indirectly but still very 
largely due to the influence of the rural 
school. 

The rural high school came into exis- 
tence, as I have said, as the result of a 
religious rather than of a merely social 
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or economic movement. Different in 
methods and in outward form as these 
high schools are from the industrial 
schools for the Negro in America, they 
have this in common, that they are 
non-sectarian, but in the broadest deepest 
sense of that word, religious. They 
seek, not merely to broaden the minds, 
but to raise and strengthen the moral 
life of masses of the people. This peculiar 
character of the Danish rural high school 
was defined to me in one word by a 
gentleman I met in Denmark. He called 
them “ inspirational.”’ 

It is said of Grundvig that he was one 
of those who did not look for salvation 
merely in political freedom. In spite 
of this fact, the rural high schools have 
had a large influence upon politics in 
Denmark. It is due to them, although 
they have carefully abstained from any 
kind of political agitation, that Denmark, 
under the influence of its ‘Peasant 
Ministry,” has become the most demo- 
cratic country in Europe. It is certainly 
a striking illustration of the result of this 
education that what, a comparatively 
few years ago, was the lowest and the most 
oppressed class in Denmark, namely the 
small farmer, has become the controlling 
power in the State, as seems to be the case 
at the present time. 

I have gone to some length to describe 
the plans and general character of the 
rural high schools because they are the 
earliest, the most peculiar and unusual 
feature in Danish rural life and education, 
and because, although conducted in the 
same spirit, they are different in form and 
methods from the industrial schools with 
which I have been mainly interested dur- 
ing the greater part of my life. 

The high schools, however, are only 
one part of the Danish system of rural 
schools. In recent years there has grown 
up side by side with the rural high school 
another type of school for the technical 
training in agriculture and in the house- 
hold arts. For example, not more than 
half a mile from the rural high school 
which I visited at Roskilde, there has 
recently been erected what we in America 
would call an industrial school, where 
scientific agriculture, as well as technical 
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training in homekeeping are given. In 
this school, young men and women get 
much the same practical training that is 
given our students at Tuskegee, with 
the exception that this training is confined 
to agriculture and housekeeping. Besides, 
there is, in these agricultural schools, no 
attempt to give students a general educa- 
tion as is the case with the industrial 
schools in the South. In fact, schools 
like Hampton and Tuskegee are trying 
to do for their students at one and the 
same time, what is done in Denmark 
through two distinct types of school. 

I found this school, like its neighbor 
the high school, admirably situated, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens in which 
the students raised their own vegetables. 
In the kitchen, the young women learned 
to prepare the meals and to set the tables. 
I was interested to see also that, in the 
whole organization of the school, there 
was an attempt to preserve the simplicity 
of country life. In the furniture, for 
example, there was an attempt to preserve 
the solid simplicity and quaint artistic 
shapes with which the wealthier peasants 
of fifty or a hundred years ago furnished 
their homes. Dr. Robert E. Park, my 
companion on my trip through Europe, 
told me when I visited this school that he 
found one of the professors at work in 
the garden wearing the wooden shoes 
that used to be worn everywhere in the 
country by the peasant people. This 
man had traveled widely, had studied 
in Germany where he had taken a degree 
in his. particular specialty at one of the 
agricultural colleges. 

Perhaps the most interesting and in- 
structive part of my visit was the time 
that I spent at what is called a husmand’s 
or cotter’s school, located at Ringsted 
and founded by N. J. Nielsen-Klodskov 
in 1902. At this school I saw such an 
exhibition of vegetables, grains, and espe- 
cially of apples, as I think I had never 
seen before, certainly, not at any agri- 
cultural school. 

I wish I had opportunity to describe 
in detail all that I saw and learned about 
education and the possibilities of country 
life in the course of my visit to this inter- 
esting school. What impressed me most 
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with regard to it and to the others that I 
visited, was the way in which the different 
types of schools in Denmark have suc- 
ceeded in working into practical harmony 
with one another; the way also, in which 
each in its separate way had united with 
the other to uplift, vivify, and inspire 
the life and work of the country people. 

For example, the school at Ringsted, 
in addition to the winter course in farming 
for men and the summer school in house- 
hold arts for women, offers, just as we do 
at Tuskegee, a short course to which the 
older people are invited. The courses 
are divided between the men and the 
women, the men’s course coming in the 
winter and the women’s course in the 
summer. During the period of instruction, 
which lasts eleven days, these older people 
live in the school, just as the younger 
students do and gain thus the benefit 
of an intimate association with each 
other and with their teachers. To illus- 
trate to what extent this school and the 
others like it, have reached and touched 
the people, I will quote from a letter 
written to me by the founder. He says: 
‘“The Koerehave Husmandskole (cotter’s 
school) is the first of its kind in Denmark. 
It is a private undertaking and the build- 
ings erected since 1902 are worth about 
400,000 crowns ($100,000). During 
the seven years in which it has been in 
operation 631 men and 603 women have 
had training for six months. In addition 
3,205 men and women have attended the 
eleven day courses.” 

In addition to the short courses in 
agriculture and housekeeping, offered by 
the school at Ringsted, some of the rural 
high schools hold, every fall, great public 
assemblies like our Chautauquas, which 
last from a few days to a week and are 
attended by men and women of the 
rural districts. At these meetings there 
are public lectures on historical, literary, 
and religious subjects. In the evening 
there is music, singing, and dancing, and 
other forms of amusement. These annual 
assemblies, held under the direction of 
the rural high schools, have largely taken 
the place of the former annual harvest 
home festivals in which there was much 
eating and drinking, as I understand, but 
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very little that was educational or up- 
lifting. In addition to these yearly meet- 
ings, which draw together people from a 
distance, there are monthly meetings 
which are held either in the high school 
buildings, or in the village assembly build- 
ings, or in the halls connected with the 
village gymnasiums. In the cities these 
meetings are sometimes held in the ‘‘High 
School Homes,” as they are called, which 
serve the double purpose of places for 
the meetings of young men and young 
women’s societies and at the same time 
as cheap and home-like hotels for the 
traveling country people. 

In this way the rural high schools have 
extended their influence to every part of 
the country, making the life on the farm 
attractive, and enabling Denmark to set 
before the world an example of what a 
simple, wholesome, and beautiful country 
life can be. 

No doubt there are in the country life 
of Denmark, as of other countries, some 
things that cast a shadow here and there 
on the bright picture I have drawn. New 
problems always spring up out of the 
solution of the old ones. No matter how 
much has been accomplished those who 
know conditions best will inevitably feel 
that their work has just been begun. 
However that may be, I do not believe 
there will be found anywhere a better 
illustration of the possibilities of edu- 
cation than in the results achieved by the 
rural schools of Denmark. 

One of the things that one hears a great 
deal of talk about in America is the 
relative value of cultural and vocational 
education. I do not think that I clearly 
understood until I went to Denmark what 
a “cultural” education was. I had gotten 
the idea, from what I had seen of the so- 
called “cultural”? education in America, 
that culture was always associated with 
Greek and Latin, and that people who 
advocated it believed there was some 
mysterious, almost magical power which 
was to be gotten from the study of books, 
or from the study of something ancient 
and foreign, far from the common and 
ordinary experiences of men. I found, in 
Denmark, schools in which almost no 
text books are used, which were more 
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exclusively cultural than any I had ever 
seen or heard of. 

I had gotten the impression that what 
we ordinarily called culture was something 
for the few people who are able to go to 
college, and that it was somehow bottled 
up and sealed in abstract language and in 
phrases which it took long years of study 
to master. I found in Denmark real 
scholars engaged in teaching ordinary 
country people, making it their peculiar 
business to strip the learning of the col- 
leges of all that was technical and abstract 
and giving it, through the medium of 
the common speech, to the common people. 

Cultural education has usually been 
associated in my mind with the learning 
of some foreign langauge, with learning 
the history and traditions of some other 
people. I found in Denmark a kind of 
education which, although as far as it 
went, touched every subject and every 
land that it was the business of the 
educated man to know about, sought 
especially to inspire an interest and 
enthusiasm in the art, the traditions, the 
language, and the history of Denmark 
and in the people by whom the students 
were surrounded. I saw that a cultural 
education could be and should be a kind 
of education that helps to awaken, en- 
lighten, and inspire interest, enthusiasm, 
and faith in one’s self, in one’s race, and 
in mankind; that it need not be, as it 
sometimes has been in Denmark and else- 
where, a kind of education that robs its 
pupils of their natural independence, 
makes them feel that something distant, 
foreign, and mysterious is better and higher 
than what is familiar and close at hand. 

I have never been especially interested 
in discussing the question of the par- 
ticular label that should be attached to 
any form of education; I have never 
taken much interest, for example, in 
discussing whether the form of education 
which we have been giving our students 
at Tuskegee was cultural, vocational, or 
both. I have been only interested in 
seeing that it was the kind that was needed 
by the masses of the people we were trying 
to reach, and that the work was done as 
well as possible under the circumstances. 
From what I have learned in Denmark, 
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I have discovered that what has been 
done, for example, by Dr. R. H. Boyd in 
teaching the Negro people to buy Negro 
instead of white dolls for their children, 
“in order,” as Dr. Boyd says, “to teach 
the children to admire and respect their 
own type”’; that what has been done at 
Fisk University to inspire in the Negro 
a love of folk-songs; that what has been 
done at Tuskegee in our annual Negro 
Conferences, and in our National Business 
League, to awaken an interest and enthu- 
siasm in the masses of the people for the 
common life and progress of the race has 
done more good, and, in the true sense of 
the word, been more cultural than all the 
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Greek and Latin that have ever been 
studied by all Negroes in all the colleges 
in the country. 

For culture of this kind spreads over 
more ground; it touches more people and 
touches them more deeply. My study 
of the Danish rural schools has not only 
taught me what may be done to inspire 
and foster a national and racial spirit, 
but it has shown how closely interwoven 
are the moral and material conditions of 
the people, so that each man responds to 
and reflects the progress of every other 
man in a way to bring about a healthful, 
wholesome condition of national and 
racial life. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


FIRST ARTICLE 


A MOVEMENT AS BIG AS THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


(The result of a painstaking trip of investigation which included a study of cities from Boston, 
Mass., to Des Moines, Ia., and from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Memphis, Tenn.) 


HE awakening of American cities 
is not a mere boom although 
there has been an unprecedented 

growth in city wealth and population dur- 
ing the last ten years. The awakening 
marks a new era in the spirit of the cities. 
They have ceased to be indifferent about 
everything but size. They have come toa 
new sense of responsibility. They want to 
be — and are going to be — better as well 
as bigger. 

No one with eyes that can see and ears 
that can hear could doubt that this is 
so after he has gone out to learn what the 
cities all over the country are doing to-day. 
In order to study at first hand and to 
write for this magazine about recent city 


activities I visited twenty cities that may 
be taken as representative of our pro- 
gressive municipalities. They were of 
all classes and of all kinds and in all 
sections. Some are large and some small, 
some new and some old. They range 
from Boston to Kansas City and from 
Chicago to Elmira, N. Y. But in this 
they are all alike; they all bear testimony 
that this movement, as big as the map of 
the United States and as broad as the 
field of city needs, is one of the real forces 
for permanent progress in our country 
to-day. It has stirred the cities of all 
classes and in all sections. It has lifted 
Boston out of a condition of somnolent 
self-satisfaction, and it has moved Kansas 
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City to activity. Chicago, that great, 
sprawling Colossus, has lifted its head 
and harkened to the call of the new spirit, 
and Rochester, in the face of strong oppo- 
sition, has forced itself into the forefront 
of cities of which the country may be 
proud. In Michigan I saw how Grand 
Rapids has suddenly stepped from the 
commonplace to a new, high level. In 
Iowa I saw why Des Moines has sprung 
into national prominence. Memphis, 
Tenn., testifies that the movement is 
reaching down through the South, and 
Cleveland is showing how to make an 
ugly downtown district beautiful. 

In substance this is what I heard in 
almost every one of the cities that I 
visited : 

“You see, a few years ago we were in 
pretty bad shape here. We were growing 
considerably, but we were not growing 
as we should. Our streets were nothing 
to boast of, we didn’t have the best of 
schools, our parks and playgrounds were 
hardly a credit to us, there were few 
prospects of any immediate improvement 
in any of these things, and, speaking gen- 
erally, there was nothing much here to 
make the average man feel hopeful and 
glad that he happened to live in this 
particular city. We appreciate all this 
now, but then we were satisfied; we felt 
that we were going along about as well 
as the next. 

“Well, a few years ago we woke up. 
How did it happen? Oh, we just woke 
up and saw that we were dead. The 
world had moved, and we hadn’t. When 
we had this clearly established in our 
minds we began to start things on a new 
plane. It was hard sledding at first, 
because it was difficult to get the average 
citizen to acknowledge the need of an 
awakening, and like pulling teeth to get 
him to see that it was his duty to take 
part in the movement. But after a while 
we got everybody waked up, and after 
that nothing could stop the work of mak- 
ing this town into a modern city, a good 
place for all classes to live and work in.” 
This is a new spirit, entirely new. It 


is as if the cities had looked at themselves 


with sincere, critical eyes, had noted their 
several and varied failings, and had said: 
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“We are big, but we are ugly. We are 
rich, but we are bad in spots. We have 


wonderful populations, but to many of 
our people life is far from pleasant because 
of conditions that we permit to exist. 
We lack many of the things that go to 
make cities great in beauty, in education, 
and in all the finer developments of civili- 
zation. We are, generally speaking, mis- 
erably equipped to care for the popula- 
tions that inevitably will be ours in the 
future. This is a bad condition, a con- 
dition unworthy of American cities. In 
the past we have been content to be as 
we are. We must be so no longer. The 
time has arrived when we must begin to 
make ourselves better in all things.”’ 

Time was, not so long ago —in some 
cities it is true to-day —that the en- 
thusiastic citizen would cry out with 
pride: ‘“‘Look how we have grown since 
the last census taking! Why, we grew so 
fast that lots of our people can’t find a 
place to live.” 

That was the day of recklessness, the 
day when cities felt that the feat of 
bringing hordes of people within their 
limits, regardless of conditions and cir- 
cumstances, was the height of civic 
enterprise. The spirit of the cities was, 
not how good, but how many? ‘To-day 
— only since yesterday — the progressive 
citizen tells you: 

“We have just discovered that we are 
far behind our needs in park and play- 
ground area, so we voted a bond issue and © 
bought some space to help make our city 
worth while.”’ 

This statement is so typical that it 
might be ascribed with equal fairness 
to Grand Rapids, or Rochester, or Kansas 
City, or Memphis. It marks the difference 
between the old spirit of city-making 
and the new. 

In the decade ending with the year 
1909, during which most of our large 
cities strengthened their commercial posi- 
tions in amazing fashion, Boston, one 
time second port of the country, dropped 
to fourth place in importance as a shipping 
centre. Galveston and New Orleans 
stepped cleanly over Boston’s head.. While 
the docks of the newer and more pro- 
gressive ports were crowded with freight 
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waiting for distribution, there were great 
piers along the South Boston front lying 
idle, waiting for the traffic that did 
not come. The export trade of the port 
of Boston was falling lower and lower 
each year. It was declared that the 
decadence of another great shipping city 
was well begun. 

By the end of 1910, Boston was back 
in third place among the ocean ports of 
the country. Its imports had increased 
in volume 42 per cent. over the year 
previous. A new harbor line, which makes 
possible the speedy and economical build- 
ing of large trans-Atlantic piers, had been 
established; the state had appropriated 
$3,000,000 for dredging and improving 
the East Boston water front. The idle 
South Boston piers had found tenants. 
A new fish pier, costing $500,000, and 
planned so that the fishing industry will 
have opportunity to expand and develop, 
was nearly finished; and work had been 
begun to provide harbor facilities which 
should lift Boston to what it considers 
its legitimate position, second only to 
New York as an ocean port. 

In a little more than a year the story 
of Boston as a port had been changed 
from one of decadence to one of progress. 
Something had happened. Boston, the 
self-satisfied, had become Boston, the self- 
critical, Then it became constructive. 
It did more than take on new commercial 
life and ambition. 

Its progressive, public spirited men 
began to search for a comprehensive answer 
to the question: What’s the matter with 
Boston? While they were fighting the 
fight to put the water-front in condition 
to win back lost shipping, they were at 
the same time digging at the roots of the 
city’s life, to find, if possible, why Boston 
was not so alive and not growing as its 
more progressive rivals. 

One of the things that first impressed 
itself upon their notice was the fact that 
Boston was suffering probably more than 
any other city of its class from the results 
of a graft-ridden city government. Boast- 
ing a standard of culture and intelligence 
that places it by itself on this side of the 
water, Boston, time after time, had turned 
over the city hall to politicians of a class 
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which Chicago would have viewed with 
When its awakened citi- 
zens began to look for the obstacles that 
retarded the city’s development they 
found the most serious ones in the ma- 
chinery of city government. 

Why should Boston permit such a 
condition? Why should a city of such 
high standards elect crooked and ineffi- 
cient politicians? 

The progressives began to survey their 
city, and then came the hardest and 
ugliest shock of all: the alleged high 
level of the community taken as a whole 
was a myth. The greater part of the 
population was not of a high standard. 
It had no chance to be. It worked for 
its living under conditions far from up- 
lifting and it lived in quarters that never 
could be expected to turn out anything 
but a low class of citizenry. And the 
citizen never votes above his level. Boston 
saw what its great problem was. 

“There is only one way to cure this,” 
said a group of representative men, “and 
that is to cure the conditions that are 
responsible. We have got to lift the level 
of all our citizens so that the tricks of 
cheap politicians will not blind them at 
election time. To lift them we have got 
to give them a chance to lift themselves 
by giving them better places to live in, 
to work in, and for their children to grow 
up and be educated in. We have got to 
make efficient citizens.” 

That was the beginning of the “Boston 
1915’’ movement. For four years Bos- 
ton’s progressives intend to work along 
the new lines of better citizen making. 
They purpose to lift the life of the whole 
community, to lift the Poplar Street 
tenement Jew from the slough of despair, 
and the Back Bay aristocrat from his high 
horse of self-isolation, so that, by the 
summer of the year 1915, Boston and its 
environs will be of themselves an exposition 
of efficient democracy. 

It is a big programme and a difficult 
one. It is something of a dream. But 
one of the startling features of this new 
civic awakening is the determination to 
make dreams come true. 

“Five years ago Boston was dead,” 
said Mr. Edward A. Filene, one of the 
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leaders of the movement, who is in a 
position to know. ‘“‘Now if there is a city 
more fully alive, more determined to work 
in the present for the future, I would like 
to hop on a train and go and see it. We 
have just got started; but with a Chamber 
of Commerce, a City Club, a United 
Improvement Association, the Ford Hall 
meetings, and other forces of that sort 
all working for an uplifted Boston, we 
have accomplished the great step that is 
absolutely necessary in awakening a city: 
we have got together.” 

At about the same time that Boston was 
realizing that it was not holding its own 
with its younger rivals, Memphis, Tenn., 
was stricken with a somewhat similar idea. 
Memphis, ambitious and progressive, ap- 
preciated itself, its location, its transpor- 
tation facilities and its unlimited timber 
resources; the rest of the country didn’t. 
Memphis knew that it should be a greater, 
richer, and better known city; the rest 
of the country knew nothing of the sort. 
The city was completing a park system 
that places it well up among the park 
cities of the country, it was reorganizing 
its school system with a view especially 
to care for the industrial training of its 
future citizens, and it was building splen- 
did skyscrapers to provide room for the 
business growth which it knew was sure 
to come. But Memphis was not known. 
It had that problem to solve in its pro- 
gramme of development; it must let 
the rest of the country know of its 
advantages. ; 

Its facilities for doing this were about 
what they were in most cities at this time 
—practically none. The city government 
naturally had no funds for publicity work, 
and there was no organization to which 
such work would fall. The citizens, who 
saw what the city needed to further its 
ambitions, woke up to the fact that some- 
thing must be done to make Memphis 
known outside the city limits. A fund 
of $50,000 for publicity work was raised 
among the business men of the city. 
They got together, established an indus- 
trial and publicity bureau, and within a 
year Memphis has become one of the 
well-known cities of the country. 

“Getting together,’ has been the one 


‘that has given it its great power. 
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feature of the awakening of the cities 
The 
spirit of codperation in many cases has 
caused organizations to sacrifice their 
identity in order to create a central, 
organized force with greater powers to 
push a city forward. In Buffalo, up to 
a little over a year ago, there had been 
two organizations for the promotion of 
the city’s welfare, neither of which by 
itself was large enough to be truly repre- 
sentative of Buffalo. The Chamber of 
Commerce and the Manufacturers’ Club 
had for years been working for the same 
end—a better and bigger Buffalo — 
but working in a spirit of rivalry which 
hampered the efficiency of both. When 
the awakening came to Buffalo a few far- 
sighted men saw. that Buffalo’s imme- 
diate problem was to get these two forces 
together, that not until this was done 
would the progressive forces of the city 
have a machine capable of making a 
“better Buffalo.” 

The two organizations were nearly at 
sword-points when the suggestion for 
consolidation was made, yet, when the 
matter was put to a vote, out of a com- 
bined membership of 550 only 35 voted 
against the proposition to unite the two 
forces. The new idea was working in 
Buffalo, and Buffalo ‘‘got together” a ma- 
chine powerful enough to attack its 
problems with a chance of success. 

Perhaps the best example of what this 
spirit of “getting together” means in start- 
ing a city on the road to regeneration 
is shown in the case of Rochester. In 
November, 1907, the citizens of Rochester 
established their first social centre in one 
of the public schools. It was shortly 
before this that Rochester had been de- 
scribed with much truth as ‘‘one of the 
most sodden cities in the country.” The 
establishment of the social centre was 
the expressed desire of fifty thousand 
awakened citizens, represented by dele- 
gates in a convention, for the opportunity 
to use public school buildings in the 
evening as places where citizens of all 
kinds and classes could gather and try 
to solve the problem: ‘‘What’s the matter 
with our city?” 

Rochester long had been notorious 
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for being boss- and graft-ridden. Its 
municipal affairs, especially in the vital 
departments of health and education, 
had been tangled and rendered inefficient 
by the wishes of self-seekihg politicians; 
and the city’s progress as an enlightened 
and cultured community had been hindered 
steadily by the heavy, old-fashioned hand 
of George W. Aldridge, boss. 

Aldridge’s power came near to being 
absolute. Rochester is a city in which 
the ‘‘interests’”’ are powerful, where most 
of the papers are controlled by the money 
powers, and where the citizens had fallen 
into the habit of letting the boss run 
things much as he chose. Aldridge was 
an easy boss, and the citizens never had 
been stirred from their indifference to a 
spirit of real opposition to his wishes. 

In the: spring of 1910, following the 
death of the Congressman whom he had 
kept in office for years, Aldridge decided 
that he would go to Congress himself. 
He had failed to read the signs of a local 
awakening and he boldly announced him- 
self as his own candidate at a time when 
his exposure as a bribe-taker at Albany 
was still fresh in the public mind. Then 
Aldridge got his surprise. The citizens 
of Rochester had been “getting together” 
for something more than two years, and 
they had talked of many things, and 
especially of George W. Aldridge, boss. 

“What?” demanded the awakened com- 
munity. ‘You go down to Washington 
and stand before the nation as representa- 
tive of this city? No, sir. No!” 

And they rebuked the boss’s shameless- 
ness by a vote for Havens, the anti-boss 
candidate, that left no room for doubt 
about their feelings in the matter. 

Through the power generated in the 
gatherings of citizens, influences were 
created that made it possible to wrest 
the department of health and the board 
of education from the hands of the city 
hall gang and place them in charge of 
enlightened and capable officials. 
Through earnest codperation between these 
two departments the work of caring for 
the physical and mental welfare of school 
children was brought to a stage where 
it proved an object lesson that other cities 
came to study, and the city began also 
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to take the lead in establishing public 
playgrounds. 

It was hardly to be expected that a 
toughened and experienced boss like Al- 
dridge, backed as he is by the powerful 
money interests of the city, would lose 
his power by one single defeat. In the 
last few months the signs indicate that 
he is back in power, and the forces of 
which he is the head recently have man- 
aged to cut the school board’s appro- 
priation so that the social centres for 
the present have been abandoned. In 
a city where big interests and a shrewd 
boss combine, as they do in Rochester, 
to throttle a development of public 
spirit, such set-backs are inevitable. But 
they can hardly be permanent. Rochester 
has had the chance to awaken, and it will 
be hard for money, politicians, and a 
controlled press to nurse it back to its 
old condition of indifference. 

With the awakening came the parks and 
playgrounds. With Kansas City, Roches- 
ter now shares the honor of having more 
park area in proportion to population 
than any other American city and it is 
establishing the first large, municipally 
owned amusement park in the country. 

“We used to think only about how to 
do more business, how to get new indus- 
tries, how to make more money. Now 
we’re thinking of how to make our city 
better to live in foreverybody. And that’s 
the best business move we’ve ever made.” 

The movement is contagious. Near 
Rochester is Elmira, a small city and an 
old one. Kipling who was there about 
twenty years ago, to interview Mark 
Twain spoke of it as ‘Elmira, whose 
streets were desolated by railway tracks, 
and whose suburbs were given over to 
manufacturing door sashes and window 
frames. The Chemung River flowed gen- 
erally up and down the town, and had 
just finished flooding a few of the main 
streets.” 

Elmira, like many other long established 
cities of 30,000 or 40,000 population, was 
dying. It awoke about the same time 
that Rochester awoke. It found that 
its streets were badly paved and worse 
lighted, that the Chemung River pos- 
sessed characteristics closely related to 
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a sewer, and that the river front was an 
abomination to the eye. Looking itself 
over, Elmira decided that its deterioration 
would continue unless these defects and 
many others were remedied. Five hun- 
dred business men joined together to 
“boost Elmira.’”’ The boosting began 
at home, and Elmira soon began to show 
the effects. The river was cleaned, the 
river front is being improved, and the 
streets in the downtown district be- 


came so well lighted that one disgruntled 
taxpayer wrote: 

‘‘See theexpenses you are running us into; 
now you’ve gone and lighted the streets So 
to keep them clean.” 


well that we’ll have 
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In a short time Elmira’s course was 
changed from going down hill to going up. 

In contrast to smaller cities which are 
saving themselves from the slide down hill 
there is the spectacle of Cleveland awaken- 
ing in the height of its material prosperity. 
In 1900 the number of people calling Cleve- 
land home was 381,768. In 1909 the city 
statisticians predicted that the census of 
1910 would show an increase to 500,000. It 
showed 560,000, and the increase in wealth 
has been in proportion. This phenomenal 
ten years’ growth woke Cleveland up to the 
fact that it must change its civic appearance 
from that of an overgrown Middle Western 
town to that of a metropolis. 








AWAKENED CITY 


A typical business man’s meeting to discuss city improvement 
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Cleveland is one of those places that 
is worth while to visit if one wishes to 
see what is happening to this country. 
From the Union Station two scenes strike 
the eye: to the right there is a wooden 
viaduct bearing the good old sign: ‘Five 
dollars fine for driving faster than a walk.” 
To the left, magnificently set up on a 
hill, a great white marble building, with 
the colonnade front of a temple, draws 
instant attention. The building is Cleve- 
land’s new court house, the second build- 
ing to be completed in the new group 
plan of public buildings which is to mark 
Cleveland’s march into the ranks of 
beautiful cities. 

It is a poor city of 100,000 or more 
which, just at present, cannot show the 
interested visitor city plans which — on 
paper —rival the accomplishments of 
Paris or Berlin. But Cleveland already 
has got the work half done. Ten years 
ago the Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced the beginning of the fight for this 
dream’s fulfilment. It announced that the 
plan would cost the city of Cleveland 
$25,000,000 and that the National Govern- 
ment would be asked to spend $3,000,000 
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for a Federal building commensurate with 
the plan. This building has been open 
for several months; the Cuyahoga County 
court house is up and waiting for its 
furniture; ground has been broken for 
the city hall; surveyors are laying lines 
for the foundations of the public library; 
and the rows of low, unsightly buildings 
which are to make way for the ambitious 
mall are being torn down. The whole 
is a promise of beauty in American city 
building of the future. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, something of the 
same sort is being done. ‘The river flows 
through the heart of the city. People 
used to go out of their way to avoid it. 
Then Des Moines changed. 

“Tt used to be a case of ‘knock’ here,”’ 
said one of the men who is now boosting. 
“We weren’t merely sound asleep, we 
were kicking about it. You couldn't 
ride four blocks on a street car without 
hearing some one talk about what a poor 
town this was and wish that he could 
get out and go to a better place. Then 
a lot of us who had lived here a long time 
and who had some pride in the city got 
to thinking, and we decided that we 
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AN INDUCEMENT TO HOME BUILDERS 


A part of the Kansas City park system 
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USE THE RIVER.” 
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A SOLUTION OF THE FREIGHT-RATE PROBLEM 


Kansas City has raised a fund of $1,500,000 to establish a freight line on the Missouri River 


weren't such a bad lot, but we hadn't 
done anything to make the place better. 
That was all that was the matter. We 
started the Greater Des Moines com- 
mittee. We’ve been at it four years 
now. Look at the river front and see 
what has been done.”’ 

Across the river at Locust Street, 
which formerly was a spot to avoid, 
there now stretches one of the wonderful 
bridges of the country, wonderful be- 
cause of its beauty and because of its 


surroundings. It is the sort of bridge 
that Paris might behold with pride over 
the Seine. It is a century ahead of the 
unesthetic river that flows beneath it. 
Around this bridge Des Moines is building 
a civic centre of proportions and beauty 
that it did not even dream of five 
years ago. The river front was the 
city’s sore spot: now it is going to be 
its greatest source of pride. Three 
bridges will span the river, and on each 
bank will stand the groups of public 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION OF THE “PARK CITY” 


“With the Missouri Valley at its feet and the new city idea rampant, Kansas City promises to become 


one of the most vital and interesting of our cities” 
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buildings. The library and the _ post 
office are completed and in service; the 
city hall is nearing completion, and other 
buildings have been begun. In a year 
the crumbling river banks, the eye-sores 
of old, will be hidden by retaining walls of 
concrete and a parkway will stretch along 
both banks through the business section 
of the city. 

Five years ago, any one was privileged 
to sneer at the Des Moines River. Now 
it is a mecca for city planners, an example 
of how a dirty, disreputable river front 
can be made a thing of beauty and of civic 
pride. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., had bad water 
and no parks or playgrounds to speak 
of. Also, its better civic self was sound 
asleep. Ambitious citizens, eager for what 
they considered their city’s best interests, 
used to ask: ‘‘How many new industries 
did we get last year?”’ 

Four years ago there began a civic re- 
vival, and from that time the history of the 
new Grand Rapids is to be dated. There 
is no city more thoroughly awakened to 
the best things in municipal progress 
than the city where the furniture comes 
from. Its sentiments now are summed 
up in the query: 
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‘What have we done to make Grand 
Rapids worth while?”’ 

Instead of searching its records to see 
how many new firms have come into town 
the Board of Trade asks: 


“Why should any one come here to 


work and live?”’ 

There is no lack of answers, and no 
evasion of the implied charge. 

“We have done nothing about the 
problem of pure water,” said someone. 

“All right,’ said someone else, ‘let 
us make a beginning there.” 

Twenty-five years before, Grand Rapids 
had been shaken and disgusted by a 
water bond scandal, and the taint of it 
was still in the air. To talk of a $400,000 
filtration plant to make the water of the 
Grand River drinkable, was to send the 
voters away in a fright. But one of the 
wonderful things about this new civic 
spirit is its absolute optimism, its con- 
fidence that the seemingly impossible 
can be accomplished. : 

“Do it for Grand Rapids,” said the 


boosters: and they said it to every man, 
woman, and child in the town. The 


pure water issue won by an easy margin. 
“Good,” said the progressives, ‘but 
not good enough. We need parks and 











THE CONVENTION HALL AT KANSAS CITY 


One of the city’s business attractions 
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playgrounds. We ought to have $200,000 
worth right away.” 

“Oh,” said the conservatives, ‘this 
is piling on too much of a good thing all 
at once. The voters will never stand 
for another immediate increase of 
expenses.” 

The progressives apparently knew bet- 
ter, for they went ahead with the pro- 
gramme for voting on parks and play- 
grounds with the same confidence and the 
same spirit that had marked the fight 
for pure water. The watchword now 
became: “Do it for your children.” 
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“Do parks and boulevards pay, speak 
ing from a practical standpoint?” | 
asked by the more conservative citize 
everywhere. Kansas City answers th 
question emphatically in the affirmativ: 

“Our park and boulevard system r 
juvenated the city,” said a Kansas Cit 
banker. ‘‘It was like a breath of fresh ai: 
sweeping away the germs of stagnatior 
and starting the city away on a new plan 
of thought and endeavor.’’ 

Some of the more enthusiastic par! 
people trace Kansas City’s awakenin 
directly to the influence of its unparallele: 
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THE GENESEE RIVER NEAR ROCHESTER 


A part of the city’s reservation 


Grand Rapids is a town of homes, and 
children are popular with its people. The 
women helped work for the new cause; 
even the children were called on to help. 
It was successful, and now Grand Rapids 
is one of the most enthusiastic park and 
playground cities of the many that are 
beginning to pay attention to this most 
important phase of civic life. 

Of these latter cities many have taken 
their inspiration from Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City has more than 2,000 acres of 
parks, and the most complete boulevard 
system of any city within twice its popu- 
lation. It is “the park city.” 


achievements in that field. Others credit 
the park idea with only a share in its 
civic revival. Certainly something has 
furnished the inspiration, for Kansas 
City, with just enough of the old Spanish 
influence from the Southwest to make it 
picturesque, and with the Missouri Valley 
at its feet, and with the new city idea 
rampant, promises to become one of the 
most vital and interesting of all our cities. 
Its beautiful Paseo is a reminder that it is 
the gateway to the Southwest, and its 
Board of Public Welfare, its Mayor’s 
cabinet of private citizens, and its new 
$1,500,000 citizens’ fund to “use the 
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CLEVELAND — A CITY THAT HAS BEGUN TO BUILD ON ITS GREAT PLAN 


The Federal building (on the left of the street) is one of a group that will form the civic centre 


river” is testimony that here, too, the 
newer progressiveness has struck home. 

Chicago, the least appreciated city in 
the world is like a giant stirred from his 
slumbers. The Chicago motto, ‘‘I will,” 
in the past has been lived up to in de- 
plorable fashion. 

“T will be dirty and disreputable. I 
will be insanely busy and wicked,” Chicago 
has said, and the evil reputation that 
the past has attached to its name has 
been justly earned. Many outsiders and 
many Chicagoans have despaired of the 
place; many of them still despair. But 
the real Chicago doesn’t. It dreams of 
the time when it expects to be the biggest 


THE 


DES MOINES— FIVE YEARS ON 
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city in the world. It is planning for 
this future period, not for to-morrow. It 
refuses to be hurried into a movement 
for immediate self improvement. Its 
guiding genius, seeing far into the decades 
to come, has a vision of the activities of 
the world centering around the foot of 
Lake Michigan and it points toward works 
that are commensurate with such a destiny. 

That is why Chicago is as unkempt 
as it is to-day. It is not because the 
city has not been awakened to the new 
sense of civic responsibility, not because 
the intelligence and ability for improve- 
ment is lacking. Smaller cities with minor 
destinies can ‘‘turn themselves over in a 
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ENLIGHTENED ROAD OF PROGRESS 
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night.” But Paris was not built in 
that fashion, or London, or New York, 
and it is beside these giants that Chicago 
measures itself when it dreams its dream 
of civic reconstruction. In the mean- 
time it is going just a little farther with 
the playground idea than any city in the 
world. It is spending phenomenal sums 
of money, intelligence, and energy in 
lifting its school system to the heights. 
A few decades ago regarded as a dirty 
town around the stockyards, it now 
promises to become the art centre of this 
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pleted the work of belting the city wiih 
a park and boulevard system, and Cin- 
cinnati, long sodden’ and _ satisfi 
has begun to stir itself and analyze t 
causes for its loss of prestige. The sai 
spirit animates all our cities of imp 
tance to-day. 

“Big, but good,” may be said to st 
up the new idea. The desire for bigne 
which means wealth, naturally is t! 
sustaining cause of the movement. But 
the cities at last are honest with the: 
selves; to be big and bad they acknowledye 











PART OF GRAND RAPIDS’ “$200,000 WORTH OF NEW PARKS” 


obtained by a campaign by the “‘progressives” in which the slogan was “ Do it for Grand Rapids ”’ 
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country; and, though sin and viciousness 
control three specific districts of appalling 
size, the people of the city use its public 
library with remarkable intelligence. Chi- 
cago’s struggle for betterment is so colossal 
that only that city could hope to win. It 
will win. It is a community that can do 
things of that sort. The idea of establish- 
ing a Moral Court to control the moral dis- 
ease that so long has given it the reputa- 
tion of a vicious city, is evidence of the 
new Chicago spirit: a few years ago it 
laughed at the accusation of wickedness. 
In Memphis, the people have just com- 


to be a disgrace, a disgrace which their 
future efforts will be planned to avoid. 

The scope of the movemeni covers the 
whole sum of urban existence. It divides 
itself into the coéperation of forces that 
are making the movement possible, the 
struggle for good government, the work 
of physical improvement, and the making 
of better citizens. Each of these divisions 
is a separate story which will be told in 
the articles to follow. The second article 
will tell of the organizations and _per- 
sonalities in various cities that are vital 
in the awakening. 
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THE COMING OF 
THE “OLYMPIC” 


A SHIP THAT HAS CAUSED SHIPYARDS 
AND PIERS TO BE ENLARGED AND 
HARBORS TO BE DREDGED 
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summer marks a new high recordin necessary $10,000,000, and Lord Pirrie, 
shipbuilding, in harbor construc- perhaps the greatest shipbuilder of the age, 
tion, in dry docks, in almost everything was willing to construct such a monster. 
that appertains to the trans-Atlantic The beginnings were made in Belfast, 
trade. When she was planned there not in laying the keel of the ship, but in 
was no yard in which she could be built. making a slip in which she could be built. 
‘ When she was laid down there was no That cost a good many hundreds of 
dock in England or on this side of the thousands of dollars. Not content with 
ocean that would hold her, and no dry- altering the shipyard in which she was 
dock in which she could be laid up for built, the Olympic caused all manner of 
repairs. There was no place for her and unusual performances on at least one 
5 no lack of people to say so. But place English railroad. The 1go-ton stern frame 
or no place, Mr. Bruce Ismay, the was cast in a foundry in England. There 
controlling genius of the Internationa! was not a freight car in the kingdom 
Mercantile Marine, saw a profit in an’ that would hold it properly. It pro- 


y NHE Olympic’s first voyage this 882-foot ship. He was willing to invest the 
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THE SHIP WITHOUT A HARBOR Copyright, tle Pictorial News Co. 
When the Olympic was planned there was no slip large enough to build it in, and when it was launched 
neither Southampton nor New York had proper harbor facilities for a ship its size 
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truded over every side. At four miles 
an hour it was hauled to the coast, while 
the traffic on both tracks of the railroad 
was stopped. Even that did not give 
sufficient leeway and stations had to be 
altered to let it pass. 

But the Olympic is more than just 
another bigger boat. She represents the 
culmination of a type at least as im- 
portant, if not as spectacular, as_ the 
record breaking ships. For years the 
public has watched the speed contest 
between the English and German “‘grey- 
hounds.’”’ These ships correspond to the 
18-hour trains between New York and 
Chicago. But in railroad circles men 
will tell you that they would gladly 
forego all the glory of the fastest trains 
on earth if they could gain thereby traffic 
for the trains that run a little slower and 
at a good deal less expense. In English 
shipbuilding circles there were those who 
felt the same way. The Olympic is the 
culmination, so far, of the passenger- 
freighter type—a type that gains revenue 
from every source, because it is con- 
structed for carrying capacity, comfort, 
economical operation, and speed — not for 
speed alone. 








THE 75-TON CASTING — THE AFTER PROPELLER ARMS 


Another single casting, the stern frame. weighing 190 tons, wa 
so large that when it was taken from the foundry to the rail 
road it protruded from the freight car so that all traffic on th 
double track road had to be suspended, and even stations had 
to be altered to let it pass 


The Olympic has been designed to meet 
the requirements of that large section 
of the traveling public which likes a 
moderate speed vessel so long as it is 
replete with every possible luxury and 
convenience. An average of twenty-one 
knots an hour is all that is expected of 
her. To attain this speed she has the 
largest engine room that has ever been 
placed on the water; and it is as interesting 








\T WORK ON THE TURBINE SHAFT 


The steam leaves the boilers with a pressure of 215 pounds to the square inch. 
the compound engines and has been used four times it has nine pounds pressure to the square inch. 
turned over to the low-pressure turbine, which uses it until there is but one pound pressure per square inch left 


After it has passed through 
It is then 
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A FLOOR WITHIN A FLOOR 


The 850-foot double bottom — the foundation of the ship put together with more than half a million rivets 
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THE LITTLE RAM THAT LAUNCHED A BIG SHIP 

When ready to launch, the huge frame rested on the cradles 
held in position by what looked like a two bladed propeller, 
one blade of which was set into the sliding ways while the 
other rested against the nose of the ram. The pressure was 
135 tons. When it was released the ship glided into the water 
as it is gigantic, for she has a system of 
propulsion different from that of any other 
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liner that comes to New York, a co 
bination of reciprocating engines and a 
steam turbine. It is no experiment, but 
a businesslike, practical move. The 
ciprocating engine has been brought ‘0 
its highest standard of perfection at 1 
Belfast yards, and the bugbear of vib: 
tion has been eliminated by elabor: 
and careful balancing, yet even with t 
quadruple expansion system, the stea: 
upon issuing from the lowest expansi 
cylinder, after being used four tim 
still possessed a little latent power. H: 
could this be harnessed and turned to 
valuable account? It could not be us 
again to advantage in a reciprocating 
engine that was evident. At this 
juncture the possibilities of the Parsons 
turbine came to mind. Would it bh 
possible to incorporate a low pressure 
turbine and thus consume the remaining 
energy of the exhaust steam from the 
reciprocating engines? An attempt had 
been made in this direction upon a smal! 
scale, but it was not considered to be 
sufficiently conclusive. The builders de 
termined to find out for themselves. 
They were building at the time two 
sister ships for service between Canada 
and Liverpool, and they equipped one 
with only the ordinary reciprocating 
engines and put the combination arrange- 








THE LARGEST SHIP IN THE WORLD AND THE LARGEST DOCK 


The Olympic at the new Belfast dry dock, which is 110 feet wide and more than goo feet long 
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ment upon the other. The Laurentic 
carried the combination, and the Megantic 
ihe simple reciprocating system. Both 

vners and builders carefully guarded the 

gine room of the Laurentic, from the 
noment she set off on her maiden journey. 
\farine engineers were on the _ tip-toe 
of expectancy. They anticipated some- 
thing striking to issue from the test, and 
as other large ships were building they 
sought indefatigably for tid-bits of news 
of what was going on. 

The German engineers were the most 
active in this search. The number of 
Teutonic passengers who sailed by the 
Laurentic in the endeavour to pick up 
some useful information was astonishing. 
Some traveled first class, hoping by 
matter-of-fact conversation with the cap- 
tain and officers to gain what they so 
desired; others patronized the steerage 
and sought to achieve success Dy hob- 
nobbing with the artificers in the engine 
room. But one and all were foiled. 

During a recent journey on the Laurentic 
some amusing anecdotes of the siege of 
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the engine room were related to me. 
Only few persons have been permitted to 
descend into the engine room of that 
vessel, and the writer is one of the priv- 
ileged. One of the officers related that 
one German was particularly pertinacious. 
He sought admission in the ordinary way. 


“What for?” he was asked. ‘ Mere 
idle interest,” he replied. But his request 
was refused. Was he rebuffed? By no 


means. One morning he was caught in 
the middle of the engine room looking 
round with an eye that showed only too 
well that he was by no means a stranger 
to such an environment, and his visit 
was rudely cut short. 

The experience of the Laurentic justified 
the builders’ hopes. It was found that 
this vessel at a speed corresponding to 
that of her sister ship had a coal con- 
sumption of 14 per cent. less. The crux 
of such a problem as this is the precise 
moment when the steam should be taken 
from the reciprocating engines and turned 
into the turbine. It can be taken too soon 
or too late. But the Olympic’s designers 
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THE BOILERS IN THE ERECTING SHOP 


To feed them it takes 176 firemen and 72 coal trimmers, whose work has been reduced to a scientific 


point; for each furnace is fitted with an automatic electrical device which shows when it needs coal 
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have ascertained the exact moment when 
the desired end can be achieved with the 
greatest efficiency. 

The reciprocating engines are the larg- 
est that have ever been built. Their 
total output of energy is 30,000 horse- 
power, while the low pressure turbine can 
exert ‘a further 16,000 horsepower. 

To carry the greatest amount of freight 
with the greatest economy, and the 
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It is more than a third of a mile around 
her deck and from water line to bridge 
she is about as high as a six-story house. 
Ten years ago, when the 680-foot Cedric 
(200 feet shorter than the Olympic) «and 
the 7oo-foot liners which followed, :p- 
peared, the harbor engineers regarded 
them with perturbation. Here was a 
jump of fifty feet in length, so much in 
width, this in draught, and so many 











THE OWNER AND THE BUILDER 


Mr. Bruce Ismay, the president of the International Mercantile Marine (on the left), who authorized th 


expenditure of $10,000,000 for one ship; and Lord Pirrie (on the right), Chairman of the Harland & Wol 


establishment at Belfast, perhaps the greatest shipbuilder of his generation 


greatest number of passengers with the 
greatest comfort—that is the object of 
the Olympic’s builders, and that ambition 
accounts for the size of the ship and the 
innovation in her engine room. The 
combination of reciprocating engine and 
turbine has not caused all manner of 
troubles, but the size of the Olympic has. 





thousand tons in displacement. Coul 
such vessels approach their wharves 
Were the approach channels sufficientl) 
deep? These were the crucial question 
that disturbed the serenity of the harbo 
engineer. His dismay was complete: 
when he learned that this advance wa: 
but the beginning of a new fashion ir 
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TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND TONS OF STEEL AFLOAT 
The heaviest hull ever launched. It is more than a third of a mile around it. The photograph 
shows the Olympic three minutes after launching, held by the seven-inch cables by which her ten- 
knot momentum was checked almost as soon as she had slipped into the water, and the tugs 
which hauled her alongside the wharf for completion 
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THE BASE OF THE FUNNEL 


Wide enough for two railroad trains abreast 


steamship design and operation. Where 
would it end? wailed the port authorities. 
Lord Pirrie soon set them at ease on that 
point by the prompt announcement that 
his immediate ambition was a_ liner 
approaching 1,000 feet in length! They 
had scarcely got over the shock produced 
by Lord Pirrie’s pronouncement when 
they were further shocked by the news 
that the Cunard Line was actually build- 
ing two fliers, 790 feet long, 88 feet wide, 














AS HIGH AS A FIVE STORY 


BUILDING 


One of the Olympic’s stacks which rise 8115 feet above the deck 
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60 feet deep, and with a maximum drau «ht 
displacement of 45,000 tons, to cross ‘he 
Atlantic at a minimum average speec of 
244 knots! 

The harbor authorities have striven 
might and main to arrest the increase 
in the size of ships, but it would be just 
as easy to upset the alternating movement 
of the tides. The harbor engineers cry 
that docks and piers to meet the require- 
ments of such vessels entail prodigious 
expense. During the last ten years the 














LIFTING A FUNNEL INTO PLACE 


port of New York has spent millions of 
dollars to accommodate the growing 
dimensions of the British and the German 
liners. It has tried to discourage the 
foreign builders by holding back faci 
ities. But if one port will not provid 
suitable piers another one will — ani 
trade once diverted from a port is sloy 
to return. 

Across the Atlantic the big ships mec 
the same opposition, and meet it in th 
same way. The shipbuilding firm « 
Harland and Wolff are constantly a 
loggerheads with the port authoritie 
about dredging and other operations a 
Belfast. The launching of every suc 
ceeding mammoth is the signal for ai 
outbreak of hostilities. The building o: 
the Olympic brought the warfare betwee! 
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THE COMING OF 





the shipbuilder with his collaborator the 
owner, and the port authorities to a 
climax on both sides of the ocean. 

The London and Southwestern Railway, 
which controls the docks at Southampton, 
lost no time in preparing for the new 
liner. So far as the dock is concerned 
all is ready for the landing of the Olympic. 
But to provide a proper channel for her 
from quayside to deep water means an 
expenditure of $400,000 in dredging, and 
the harbor board is unwilling to make the 
appropriation. 

On this side of the Atlantic a similar 
situation occurred. New York harbor 
is in the hands of the War Department, 
but its welfare is vested locally in a 
harbor board. When the Olympic was 
first announced, the latter refused to 
extend the piers in order to enable the 
vessel to berth safely, the plea being that 
such extension would imperil the fairway 
of the Hudson River. On the other hand, 
if the piers were not lengthened, the stern 
of the new boats would project from the 
pier line for 90 feet, and such overhang 
would be a grave menace not only to the 
safety of the moored steamship itself, 
but also to navigation on the river. 
Consequently the shipping company de- 
termined not to incur such risks. 

The Olympic was launched and 
the New York harbor authorities still 
did nothing. Boston came forward and 
offered to do what was necessary to 
accommodate the new _ vessels, inas- 
much as the diversion of such traffic 
from New York would mean just so 
much more to the profit of Boston. Then 
there was talk of a great terminal at 
Montauk Point, at the eastern end of 
Long Island, where the largest steamships 
could call and would find every conven- 
ience for handling passenger and freight 
traffic. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment, it was pointed out, was that the 
vessels could cut down the journey across 
the Atlantic by more than 100 miles, and 
would avoid any delays off Sandy Hook 
due to late arrival at that point, which 
entails standing by until the following 
morning before New York is entered. 

These things finally stirred the commer- 
cial representatives of New York to a 
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final supreme effort. They ignored the 
harbor board and proceeded to the 
Federal Government at Washington, where 
they laid their case before the War 
Department. The upshot of the negotia- 
tions was that the War Department 
sided with the public and granted the 
International Mercantile Marine permis- 
sion to extend their piers riverward for 
an extra 1oo feet, with the reservation 
that, if experience proved the extension 
an interference with naval needs, the 
docks must be removed. 

Inasmuch as the Hamburg-American 
and the North-German Lloyd companies 
have under way vessels larger than the 
Olympic, and inasmuch as these com- 
panies dock on the opposite side of the 
Hudson River, it goes without saying that 
the piers on the New Jersey shore will have 
to be extended riverward a corresponding 
distance. The Hamburg-American Line 
announced that it was going beyond 
the Olympic in the construction of the 
Europa, which is to be 5,000 gross tons 
greater than the White Star liners. Then 
the North-German Lloyd signified its in- 
tention of competing with monster ves- 
sels, the plans of which up to the time of 
writing have not matured definitely. The 
latest to enter the competition is the 
Cunard Line, and it is making a huge 
stride forward with a vessel of 60,000 
gross tons. 

And what of the future? Present in- 
dications throw out few signs of relief 
to the harbor engineer. He will be kept 
going hard for several years to come. 
According to Mr. Booth, the Chairman 
of the Cunard Company, the future of 
the trans-Atlantic trade rests in the 40,000 
to 50,000 ton passenger-freighter. But 
that does not signify the limit by any 
means. Lord Pirrie has vouchsafed the 
opinion that the 100,000-ton liner is not 
an impossibility. At all events, ten- 
dencies are hurrying to that goal. In ten 
years the liner has leaped from 20,000 to 
60,000 tons, and should the same rate of 
progress be maintained during the suc- 
ceeding decade, the twentieth year 
of the twentieth century will see the 
100,000-tonner within measurable dis- 
tance. The Olympic points the way. 




















HORSE-THIEVES AND 


N SEPTEMBER 25, 1905, Bruce 
() Campbell assaulted a girl named 
Willie Clark in Greene County, 
Mo. He was indicted, tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. He appealed his case. The 
constitution of Missouri requires that 
every indictment shall end with the phrase 
“against the peace and dignity of the 
state.” The article “the” before the 
word ‘‘state’ was omitted from the 
indictment against Campbell by the en- 
rolling clerk so that it closed “against 
the peace and dignity of state.” The 
Supreme Court of the state on March 
17, 1908, held the indictment invalid and 
reversed the judgment of the lower court 
—this in spite of the fact that the Supreme 
Court in its opinion stated that it consid- 
ered the evidence sufficient to warrant 
the conviction of the culprit. The sen- 
tence of a man convicted of one of the most 
heinous of crimes was thus set aside upon 
a most trivial technicality which had no 
possible connection with the merits of the 
case. 

In July, 1906, a man named Skillman 
committed an assault upon a servant 
girl in his employment in Bates County, 
Mo. He, too, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to two years in the penitentiary. 
But exactly the same “the” had been 
omitted from the indictment which charged 
his offense and on this ground alone the 
Supreme Court of the state reversed the 
verdict. 

In Lamar County, Tex., a wretch named 
Luke Edmondson had a daughter Julia. 
He used to beat the child unmercifully 
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MURDERERS ESCAPING PUNISHMENT THROUGH CLERICAL 
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and tie her with ropes and chains out 1n 
the fields where he forced her to work 
under the fierce rays of the noon-day 
sun of summer, and in the piercing winds 
of mid-winter. At length on June 1, 1872, 
she died from this barbarous treatment, 
and her father was indicted for murder 
He was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to the penitentiary for life. The simple 
word ‘‘did” was omitted from that clause 
of the indictment which alleged that he 
had inflicted the injuries upon the child. 
On this absurd ground the judgment oi 
the lower court was reversed. 

In Warren County, Miss., E. R. Cook 
was indicted for murder, the indictment 
alleging that he ‘‘on the gth day of March, 
1894, in the county aforesaid, then and 
there feloniously, wilfully and with malice 
aforethought, kill and murder one John 
Brian.”” Cook was found guilty and the 
next year the Supreme Court of the state 
reversed the lower court because the 
word “‘did” had been omitted just pre- 
ceding the word “kill.” 

Daniel Kelley and some companions 
broke into the depot of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad in St. Louis 
on the 23d of February, 1901, and stole 
goods from the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany. Kelley entered a plea of guilty and 
was sentenced to ten years in the state 
penitentiary. The confinement palling 
on his taste, he appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the state, which promptly reversed 
the lower court’s sentence because the 
indictment failed to state that the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company was a corpora- 
tion or a co-partnership. 
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Two Missouri murderers escaped pun- 
ishment because the words “‘then and 
there” were omitted from their indict- 
ments, another escaped because the Su- 
preme Court of the state declared that the 
indictment was ‘‘fatally defective in that 
it fails to charge that the defendents, with 
the leaden balls shot out of the pistol, 
‘did strike and penetrate” the body of 
the said Elvey Williams. 

In San Joaquin County, Calif., some 
years ago Chauncey St. Clair was con- 
victed of breaking into a stable with 
intent to commit “larcey” (larceny). 
The Supreme Court of the state declared 
that there was no such offense as “‘larcey”’ 
and reversed the verdict. 

In Madison County, Ala., George Grif- 
fith was charged with abandoning two 
children in May, 1890. The indictment 
declared that they were killed unlawfully 
“and with malice aforethou.” The final 
“ght” was omitted from the word ‘‘afore- 
thought.” Griffith was found guilty of 
murder in the second degree and sentenced 
to twelve years in the penitentiary. In 
passing upon this case the Supreme Court 
of Alabama said: ‘‘A lawyer would under- 
stand what was intended to be charged, 
but one of ordinary intelligence would be 
left in doubt as to the meaning.” Inas- 
much as Griffith introduced evidence to 
establish his innocence of the murder, it 
seems fair to think that he must have 
had at least a suspicion of the charge 
upon which he was being tried. Because 
the letters ‘“‘ght” had been accidentally 
omitted from the indictment the verdict 
was reversed, although there seems to 
have been no question as to the guilt 
of the accused. 

These cases aré of recent legal history. 
But these technicalities are not a modern 
innovation. Fully as startling incidents 
are revealed by a study of the older 
reports. 

On June 12, 1869, Charles Lemons was 
indicted in Greenbrier County, W. Va., 
for stealing a horse ‘‘against the peace 
and dignity of the State of W. Virginia.” 
Lemons was promptly found guilty and 
sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. 
But the Supreme Court held that the 
indictment was bad because ‘“‘W. Vir- 
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ginia”” was used instead of ‘West Vir- 
ginia,” and reversed the lower court. 

In 1876 John Mulkins was indicted in 
Bourbon County, Kas., for assaulting 
Helen Kinning, and found guilty. The 
case was called for trial September 5, 
1876, and adjourned that evening to the 
next day. The judge failed to warn the 
jury at this separation that they should 
not talk with anybody about the case. 
On this ground the Supreme Court of 
Kansas reversed the lower court, de- 
claring that it ought to be presumed that 
the rights of the culprit had been preju- 
diced by the failure of the trial judge thus 
to warn the jury. Why wasn’t the case 
of the state equally prejudiced? Why 
is every presumption against justice and 
the enforcement of the penalties of the 
law? 

Coming down to recent decisions again, 
on June 7, 1910, the Circuit Court of the 
Eighth District of Ohio, sitting at Cleve- 
land, announced a decision holding that, 
because Jacob Goldberg was convicted 
of holding Gussie Cohen in white slavery 
at No. 415 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O., 
instead of at No. 501 Hamilton Ave., he 
need not go to the penitentiary. Gold- 
berg was arrested and indicted by the 
grand jury for inducing this seventeen- 
year-old girl to go to Cleveland from New 
York City and enter a disorderly house. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to 
serve two years in the penitentiary. In 
deciding the case which had been carried 
to the higher court, the [presiding judge 
said: “It is perhaps proper to say that the 
grand jury need not have described the 
house further than to say it was located 
on Hamilton Ave.; for the state makes 
it a crime to induce a female under the 
age of eighteen to enter any house of 
ill fame. Under the wording of the in- 
dictment it was necessary for the state to 
prove that the girl entered house No. 501, 
and in proving some other house the state 
failed to make a case.” 

Fred Warner was a member of the St. 
Louis house of delegates. Suspecting that 
he was a boodler, on the night of October 
18, 1907, the Mayor of St. Louis laid a 
trap for him and captured him with five 
marked one-hundred-dollar bills in his 
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possession. His first trial resulted in a 
hung jury. On the second trial he was 
convicted. The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the state. The closing 
portion of the indictment on which he 
was tried read: ‘‘Contrary to the form of 
the statute in such cases made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace and dignity 
of ——state.” The word “the” was 
omitted preceding the word “state,” and 
the Supreme Court, reversing the trial 
court, remanded the case for a new trial. 
This was the sole point in the case. It 
was not even claimed that any rights of 
the accused had been jeopardized by the 
omission. 

In 1908 James F. Goodlove was arrested 
at Upper Sandusky, O., on the charge 
of killing Frank McCormack. By an 
oversight the prosecuting attorney omitted 
a line from the indictment charging 
first degree murder. By reason of this 
defect Goodlove was found guilty of 
manslaughter only and sentenced to a 
term of fifteen years in the penitentiary. 
The case was then appealed to the state 
Supreme Court with a view to the un- 
conditional release of the accused. Apart 
from the technicality involved, the case 
is of interest in calling attention to the 
stilted and artificial phraseology of legal 
lore. The faulty indictment read: 

“James F. Goodlove then and there 
discharged and shot off as aforesaid him, 
the said Frank McCormack, in and upon 
the upper right side of the back of him, 
the said Frank McCormack, then and 
there unlawfully, purposely and of de- 
liberate and premeditated malice, did 
strike, penetrate and wound with the 
intent aforesaid (thereby and there giving 
to him, the said Frank McCormack, with 
leaden bullet aforesaid) so as aforesaid 
discharged and shot out of the pistol 
aforesaid, by the said James F. Goodlove.” 

The passage in parenthesis is that 
accidentally omitted by the prosecuting 
attorney. It resulted from what is known 
to the printer’s trade as an ‘‘out”’ due to 
“‘catching”’ the wrong “aforesaid.” But 
even with the omission supplied the lay- 
man will find it difficult to give sense to 
the paragraph. The thought which it 
seeks to convey is that the accused pur- 
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posely killed Frank McCormack with 
a pistol. 

The public is likely to feel more of con- 
tempt than awe for a law which seeks to 
gain its end through such amazing ver- 
biage. Their esteem for the dignity of 
the state and the sanctity of its decrees 
can hardly be increased by a perusal of 
this conglomeration of ‘‘saids”’ and ‘‘afore- 
saids” and “thens and theres.” Nor 
will they appreciate the startling concept 
of Goodlove ‘‘discharging and shooting 
off McCormack.” Certainly the omis- 
sion of a line in the indictment ought not 
to have any weight in determining the 
degree of the crime of which this Ohio 
man was guilty, for our criminal trials 
ought not to be governed solely by the 
rules of syntax or literary style, especially 
of this kind. 

A few years ago it was discovered that 
the city of San Francisco was being 
plundered by a most startling combina- 
tion of political and business interests. 
Among others Eugene Schmitz, the Mayor 
of San Francisco, was convicted of the 
graft and blackmail which made the 
name of the city a by-word in the land. 
After the law had for years been tortured 
by various appeals and all the writs known 
to ingenious intellects, the judgment of 
the lower court convicting Schmitz was 
finally reversed by the Supreme Court 
of California, mainly because the _ in- 
dictment upon which he had been tried 
failed to allege that, at the time he was 
charged with the corruption and mis- 
feasance, he was Mayor of San Francisco, 
a thing which every newsboy and boot- 
black in the city knew, and of which the 
courts should have taken judicial notice. 

In every instance which I have cited 
the decision of the appellate courts has 
been based upon some entirely trivial 
technicality in no way related to the 
merits of the various cases. In none of 
these cases has it appeared that any really 
substantial right of the accused has been 
violated or that the evidence failed 
clearly to establish his guilt. 

Our appellate system of dealing with 
criminal cases is based upon the funda- 
mental idea that the first trial and decision 
are always wrong. In the United States 
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every criminal case must go through, 
in some states, two courts; in others 
occasionally four courts. In only one 
of these — the trial court —is the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner ordinarily 
the subject of examination. The atten- 
tion of the appellate courts is directed 
toward examining the machinery of the 
trial court. The prisoner is allowed to 
appeal even where there is nothing to 
appeal about and, in order to substantiate 
his appeal, to invent reasons which every- 
body knows do not exist. As President 
Taft declared two years ago, “‘a trial in 
the United States is a game in which the 
advantage is with the criminal, and if he 
wins he seems to have the sympathy of 
the sporting public.” The criminal starts 
his trial with an advantage. Although he 
has been indicted by at least thirteen of 
his neighbors he begins his trial with a 
presumption of innocence in his favor. 
The jury must then be convinced of the 
guilt of the accused beyond a reasonable 
doubt and the jury must be unanimous 
in its verdict. Thus every rule possible 
is framed to protect the criminal. 

Americans to-day are suspicious that 
the jury system is a failure. Certainly 
it is open to serious criticism. In the 
first place the method of selection is 
vicious. In most of our cities juries are 
the refuge and the goal for undesirable 
citizens. The pay of a juror, even in 
our largest cities, not averaging more 
than two dollars a day, is contemptible. 
The result is that our juries are made up 
of petty ward and precinct politicians, or 
men of a low order of intelligence and 
ability, whose names have been sub- 
mitted to careless or corruptible com- 
missioners. The pay should either be 
increased so as to attract men of ability 
or else abolished entirely, thus making 
jury service a penalty of citizenship, such 
as taxes or liability to military service 
or service in a posse comitatus. 

Under conditions which now prevail the 
same men are to be found in the jury boxes 
of our criminal and civil courts year 
after year. Two or three methods might 
be suggested any one of which would be 
an improvement upon the present system. 
The poll books or the tax duplicate might 
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be made the basis of the jury system with 
the provision that the names should be 
selected by lot. Or citizens might be com- 
pelled to serve in alphabetical order, no 
man to be called upon to serve twice 
until every other eligible man shall have 
served. Further, the law should make it 
an offense to suggest names for jury ser- 
vice. Of course it would still be possible 
to get good, bad, and indifferent jurors, 
which is to be expected, but that is in- 
finitely better than getting all bad or 
indifferent and none good. 

Release from jury service should be 
extremely difficult — for such reasons as 
sickness or other serious cause — rather 
than as now a mere matter of form. 
Such excuses as pressure of business, 
absence from town, or possible financial 
loss — now invariably accepted — should 
not be considered. 

The number of peremptory challenges 
— varying in number in different classes 
of offenses but in many states reaching 
as high as twenty-four in first degree 
murder cases— should be decidedly di- 
minished or entirely abolished. ‘‘Chal- 
lenges for reason” should be limited to 
cases where the most extreme prejudice 
exists, and imprisonment for contempt 
of court should be the penalty of obduracy 
in which the prospective juror affects a 
prejudice for the purpose of evading 
jury service. 

One of the most noted cases of recent 
years illustrates the extent to which the 
abuse of the jury system has been carried. 
In January, 1909, Colonel Duncan Cooper 
and his son Robin Cooper were placed 
on trial for the murder of ex-Senator E. W. 
Carmack on the streets of Nashville, 
Tenn. These men, angered by certain 
editorial comments which appeared in 
Senator Carmack’s paper, had substituted 
the revolver for the law of libel. It 
happened that in this state a decision of 
the Supreme Court made it necessary to 
select jurors who had not read the news- 
paper accounts of the testimony taken 
during the preliminary hearings. Owing 
to the prominence of the principals in 
the tragedy and the dramatic nature of 
the crime, the newspapers teemed with 
all the details. Therefore this Supreme 
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Court decision eliminated from the jury 
the most intelligent citizens of the county 
—in fact the entire newspaper reading 
public. The logic of this court decision 
seems to have been something as follows: 

The law made incompetent for jury 
service any man who had talked with a 
witness of the murder or talked with any 
one who had talked with a witness. On 
the application of the defendants for 
bail, the local papers printed stenographic 
reports of the testimony of the witnesses. 
The Supreme Court has held that a news- 
paper, printing verbatim testimony, be- 
comes a witness who has talked to a 
witness. Thus a reader of these reports 
has talked to a witness in the third degree 
removed. Therefore every one in the 
county who read the testimony was in- 
competent to sit in the case as a juror. 

As a result of this decision and other 
technical objections it was necessary to 
draw five venires of 500 men each and 
one of 519, or a total of 3,019 men before 
a jury could be secured. As finally con- 
stituted it was learned that four of the 
jury could neither read nor write, while 
two others had but an indifferent under- 
standing of the English language. Every 
man of the twelve took oath to the fact 
that he had not read a newspaper since 
the crime was committed, while some had 
not read a paper for as much as ten years. 
Although these conditions would have 
disqualified the twelve men for any 
branch of human activity requiring brains 
in employment, they were chosen out 
of more than three thousand men as the 
best qualified to pass upon the life or death 
of the defendants. It required more than 
two months to secure a jury in this Car- 
mack case. 

Too frequently sympathy rather than 
logic is the basis of jury verdicts. A 
single instance suggests the length to 
which abuses of this nature have been 
carried. A defendant was on trial charged 
with forgery. At what might be termed 
the dramatic moment in his defence his 
lawyers introduced into the court room the 
defendant’s infant son in the arms of its 
mother, and we read that ‘‘the jury was 
deeply affected by the child’s cries.” 
What evidence was there in the cries of 
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the child to show the innocence of the 
father? Naturally one’s inclination is not 
to be unduly severe on a man whose life 
or liberty is at stake — nor is it right to 
deprive him of the slightest privilege vouch- 
safed him by the law. But since the jury 
can only honestly concern itself with testi- 
mony properly adduced as to his guilt or 
innocence, nothing extraneous to the facts 
bearing on these points should be allowed 
to plead for him before the jury. 

On the evening of June 25, 1906, Harry 
Thaw, scion of a wealthy family, shot 
Stanford White in New York City under 
tragic and_ sensational circumstances. 
Seven months later he was brought to 
trial. After eleven weeks of sensation- 
mongering and mocking of the law, the 
jury disagreed and was discharged. In 
January of 1908 he was again placed on 
trial. This time he was acquitted on 
the charge of insanity and committed to 
the state hospital for the criminally 
insane. This should have marked the 
termination of the case. But it was 
merely a prelude to a series of hearings, 
writs, and court decisions which have 
involved to date at least six courts and 
which threaten to have no end. 

Comparisons along some lines may 
perhaps be interdicted. But we can 
with profit refer to one case in England 
which attracted world-wide attention. 
On the first of July, 1909, in London, 
Madon lal Dhingara, a young Brahmin 
Hindu student, afflicted with ideas similar 
to those which inspired the New York 
murder, took vengeance into his own 
hands and, assuming the province of 
judge, jury and high executioner, killed 
Sir William Curzon Wyllie, a _ distin- 
guished British officer, and Dr. Lalcala, 
a fellow countryman. 

Dhingara was promptly committed, 
and on the 23d of July was placed on 
trial. The facts in the case were in- 
disputable, as they had also been in the 
New York case cited. The trial lasted 
one hour. He was found guilty and on 
August 20th — approximately seven weeks 
after the crime was committed — Dhingara 
was hanged. In the United States he 
would have been held in jail at least two 
months before being brought to trial. 
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From one to three weeks would have been 
exhausted in empaneling a jury and 
another week in hearing motions to quash, 
to dismiss for want of jurisdiction, etc. 
Then alienists, specialists, and various 
experts would have been introduced. 
After two or three disagreements the 
indicted offender would have been turned 
loose upon the community, or found guilty 
of some such minor offense as assault 
and battery and sentenced to the work- 
house for thirty days. 

We have recently witnessed an edifying 
spectacle of the defects in our system of 
administrative law. In Hamilton County, 
Tenn., a Negro prisoner was awaiting 
in jail the decision on an appeal to the 
Federal Supreme Court. The citizens of 
the community, aroused by the fear that 
the culprit might escape his merited 
punishment as others had done, summoned 
Judge Lynch. From his court at least, 
there was no appeal and no writ in error. 
Nor does his court pay any heed to 
rules of orthography, grammar, or syntax, 
or meaningless and complicated phrases. 
The sheriff of the county, Captain Joseph 
F. Shipp, was sentenced to a nominal 
term in the jail of the District of Columbia 
for contempt of court in that he had 
failed to use due diligence to protect the 
life of the prisoner who, by reason of the 
pending appeal, was figuratively under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Supreme 
Court. The sheriff at once became a 
popular hero. He was dined and toasted 
and accompanied to Washington by an 
enthusiastic delegation when he went to 
receive his sentence and commitment. 
Upon his release he was féted in Wash- 
ington and upon his return to Chattanooga 
the reception tendered him was remark- 
able. Thus lawlessness was enthroned 
and an official sworn to the execution 
of the law canonized for having violated 
his oath of office. 

A case of even more recent date is 
very much to the point. On June 2, 1910, 
Mrs. Vera Prosser shot and killed her 
divorced husband on a railroad train nea 
Libby, Montana. She was promptly 
arrested and committed to await trial. 
By her beauty and her charm, Mrs. 
Prosser won a certain type of maudlin 
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sympathy. Her incarceration was not 
in the vulgar jail but in the best room of 
the hotel which the town afforded. Every 
afternoon she took long walks about the 
streets and out into the neighboring 
fields. The people of the vicinity made 
her a heroine. Two months later she 
was tried and acquitted. This all the 
newspapers of the country had predicted. 
In fact she was acquitted long before she 
appeared in court and the procedure of a 
trial was a mere formality. There was 
no question that the woman killed her 
husband. There was no defense of ‘‘un-: 
written law” nor of self-defense. She 
was acquitted solely because she was a 
woman, young and pretty. 

The natural result of all these iniquities 
and legalized absurdities is an alarming 
increase in popular contempt for law and 
its orderly enforcement. Obedience to 
law has become an old-fashioned virtue 
gone out of style like hoop skirts and 
silk stocks. We have become, through the 
logical development of these conditions, 
preéminently a lawless nation. The law 
draws the magic circle of its technicalities 
about the malefactor who has wantonly 
deprived a fellow man of his right to live. 
In the first six months of 1909 there were 
112 homicides in the city of New York 
and only three convictions. The laws 
seem designed rather to shield the guilty 
than to protect the innocent. 

Judge George C. Holt has recently 
collected reliable statistics on felonious 
crimes. He declares that, of the 300,000 
persons who have participated in lynch- 
ings in the past forty years, 100,000 are 
still living — ‘‘approximately 100,000 un- 
hung murderers of that particular type.” 
Let us take a single instance. In Novem- 
ber, 1909, a mob gathered at Cairo, IIL, 
and lynched two men confined in the local 
jail. A grand jury was convened to 
investigate the affair. After careful 
investigation it brought in this more or 
less consolatory report: ‘‘We believe no 
innocent man met his death at the hands 
of the mob.”’ The report further declared 
that none of the “lawless element” were 
concerned in the lynching. No one was 
prosecuted for this crime against law and 
society. 
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From such imperfect statistics as I 
have been able to gather, approximately 
9,000 murders and homicides are com- 
mitted annually in the United States. 
Less than 2 per cent. of these criminals 
pay the penalty fixed by law. We have 
already gained the stigma of a nation of 
mankillers. We have surpassed the no- 
torious record of Italy. To-day we have 
in the United States 115 homicides per 
million inhabitants; Italy has 105 per 
million; Germany 13; France 19; and 
Great Britain and Ireland 27 per million. 

The answer to these startling statistics 
is not difficult. Europe’s comparative 
freedom from homicidal crimes is a result 
of its habit of making quick disposition 
of murderers. The courts there pay closer 
attention to a prompt and decisive visi- 
tation of punishment — witness the case 
of the Indian student Dhingara which I 
have cited and the more recent case of 
Dr. Crippen. In Great Britain one in 
every four homicides is promptly hanged. 
In the United States we execute on the 
average only one out of every fifty. 
Certainty and celerity rather than severity 
of punishment is desirable. This does 
not exist in America. 

We must make an end of the complexity 
of legal procedure and the exalting of 
technicality to the high place which be- 
longs to justice. Disregard of mere tech- 
nicality is one of the things which have 
made the United States Supreme Court 
admittedly the greatest legal tribunal in 
the world. We must defy the tyranny 
of little things. The administration of 
our criminal courts has to-day reached 
such a stage of disrepute that we must 
shortly expect some valiant reforms. 
President Taft said: ‘‘Of all the questions 
that are before the American people I 
regard no one as more important than 
this — the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

The two greatest evils of our system are 
sentimentality and technicality. Until 
these two evils are removed, discontent 
with our laws will continue. The cure 
for the first must come from a sound public 
opinion which will insist that regard for 
law and the demands of reason shall 
control all other influences and emotions 
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in the jury box. The cure for the second 
must come from our legislatures. 

In the words of President Taft: ‘No 
judgment of the court below should be 
reversed except for an error which the 
court, after reading the entire evidence, can 
affirmatively say would have led to a 
different verdict.” 

The American Bar Association after a 
careful study of the entire question has 
recommended that the statutes of the 
United States be amended by the enact- 
ment of the following: 

“‘No judgment shall be set aside, or 
reversed, or new trial granted, by any 
court of the United States in any case 
civil or criminal, on the ground of mis- 
direction of the jury or the improper 
admission or rejection of evidence or for 
error as to any matter of pleading or pro- 
cedure, unless, in the opinion of the court 
to which application is made, after an 
examination of the entire case it shall 
appear that the error complained of has 
resulted in a miscarriage of justice.’ 

This would eradicate most of the evils 
which have been responsible for the 
absurdities of our criminal system. But 
such legislation must be enacted not only 
by Congress but also by the various state 
legislatures as well. 

No indictment should be considered 
defective which fully informs the defendant 
of the offense with which he is charged. 
Shortly before his death Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
said that “the reversal of a judgment 
by an appellate court on the ground of a 
mere technicality, when substantial justice 
has been administered, is an outrage.” 
Let all our courts adopt the rule laid 
down in the case of Byers v. Territory of 
Oklahoma, decided in 1909, wherein the 
Oklahoma Court of Criminal Appeals said: 

“This court accepts the verdict in the 
case at bar as a fair, honest, impartial, 
and humane finding upon the facts in the 
case, and again announces that this court 
will not reverse a case when the record 
before it shows that the accused had a fair 
trial by a fair and impartial jury and trial 
judge, simply because some harmless tech- 
nical error may have occurred at the trial.”’ 
Then let us reform our juries, remove 
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the judiciary from partisan politics and 
harmonize our penalties with the crimes 
for which they are inflicted. From Eng- 
land we can learn much. There they 
have less crime and more effective punish- 
ment of law breakers. There the judge 
on the bench picks the jury from the panel 
to try the murderer. In England there 
is no appeal from the higher trial courts 
except to executive clemency. This is 
why it is infinitely safer to commit murder 
on Broadway than on the Strand. 

The comparison between the English 
and American systems of jurisprudence 
and prevalence of crime is interesting 
and striking. The two peoples are of the 
same race — the systems of government 
are almost identical in principle, and the 
laws of both have for their origin the 
common law. of England. In the United 
States the number of homicides is 115 per 
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million inhabitants, while across the line 
in Canada it is but three. Why should 
human life be held so dear in Canada and 
so cheap in the United States? 

The powers of the judge should be 
enlarged. As in England he _ should 
possess the right to select the jury. He 
should also restrain the lawyers in the in- 
troduction of testimony, in their arguments 
and pleadings. Further, where the ma- 
jority of a jury is satisfied of the guilt 
of a criminal, it seems scarcely equitable 
that an acquittal or mistrial should 
result from the obstinacy, prejudice, or 
corruption of some one or two members. 
Nine men of a jury can convict in Oregon. 
Perhaps the same rule would work well 
elsewhere. In these ways we may hope 
to see developed in the United States a 
healthy respect for law and for the right 
of others to enjoy life. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 


THE HYGIENE OF HAPPINESS 


BY 


HERBERT W. 


O THE average man, happiness 
is a thing to be regarded with 
suspicion. He is so firm a be- 

liever in. the inevitability of paradox in 
all phases of existence that he has come 
voluntarily to choose, of two courses, 
the less attractive, lest the more attractive 
work him woe. He does not stretch out 
his hand to grasp what his heart covets. 
He is content to accept what comes. If 
only his body be not racked with pain, 
if only his business does not cause him 
undue anxiety, if his eyes be not compelled 
to rest continually on hideous objects, 
up he rises and calls himself blessed 
—knocking three times on wood the 
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while. What he does not realize is that, 
in committing himself to this negative 
and colorless view of human enjoyment, 
he is binding himself with the same chains 
of superstition that fettered his medizval 
forefather. He has so long held his 
fingers crossed to ward off the evil eye 
that he is become a stranger to the joys 
of spontaneity. 

Fortunately I have the testimony of 
a gentleman whose enlightenment has 
freed him from this superstition. This, 
man, on approaching middle life, revisited 
a community in which he had lived as a 
boy. In that earlier period, when life 
was as romantic as the first sunrise to an 
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eye unfatigued, beauty appeared common. 
That an interval of thirty years should 
have worked changes was inevitable, and 
the mind of the traveler was prereconciled 
to all which he thought could fairly be 
called inevitable. But that the middle- 
aged representatives of the brave and gay 
young people whom he had known thirty 
years before should, hardly in a single 
instance, retain a trace of commanding 
charm, seemed to him like a wanton 
visitation from a cruel God. A new 
generation stood beside the older one, 
looking as the older one had _ looked 
thirty years before. In the new generation 
vigor and bloom were at the crest, just 
balanced for their sure descent into the 
slough of middle life where their parents 
were grovelling before them. And it 
was with a new pang of realization that 
the traveler, like the founder of a dismal 
insurance company, was thus able to 
anticipate some of these events yet held 
in leash by the Creater; to see yesterday 
and to-day side by side; to see the youth 
and the middle age of almost the same 
individual at the same instant; the noble 
and pure skin beside the skin upon which 
the codperative, cumulative mud of a 
muddy stomach and muddy lungs had 
outcropped. People of middle-life whom 
he had never before seen stood beside 
his old friends, equally devoid of beauty. 
Children of these stood beside the children 
of those, equally candidates for its loss. 
And this community, he felt, was typical 
of the world. Moreover, the elder were 
the dominant members of it, taking them- 
selves for granted, taken for granted by 
their offspring, and hence precluding the 
suspicion that anything was wrong with 
the world or might be changed in the 
interest of generations to come. 

The greeting of healthy youth is, 
“Hello!” The greeting of middle age is, 
“How are you?” Of course, “how are 
you” implies that usually you are not 
very well— otherwise there would be 
no occasion for such solicitude. Now 


if men really ought usually to be in lame 
health there would be ample justification 
for this lame greeting, and also for the 
lame philosophy that underlies it — the 
philosophy of looking askance on happi- 
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ness as a thing opposed to destiny, and of 
looking patiently on ill health as a pre- 
ordained chastiser of happiness. This 
article is meant to run a lively opposition 
to any such philosophy. 

For where does disease really stand in 
the scheme of Nature? No one denies 
that the causes of it have always been in 
the world. Hostility environs us; it en- 
virons all creatures. But the presumption 
is (and I believe you will find scientific 
justification for it in the works of Ray 
Lankester) — the presumption is that Na- 
ture once armed us against disease not 
less effectually than she still arms other 
creatures, and that we have inadvertently 
succeeded in disarming ourselves while 
other creatures are continuing compara- 
tively immune. You see, there arose a 
misunderstanding between man _ and 
Nature. It began in this wise: Nature, 
herself, had been guilty of an imperfect 
adjustment; and man set himself to cor- 
rect it. In all Nature’s handiwork there 
is some initial maladjustment; otherwise 
there would be no evolution. That is 
why some species perish altogether, and 
others, to survive, undergo change. That, 
too, is why man has builded himself 
defensive institutions, many of which 
are, or have come to be, indispensable. 
But in man’s method of evolution we must 
pause to take note that there is something 
unique, growing out of his unique endow- 
ment as the only intellectual species. 
Other organisms change internally, slowly, 
and unawares. Man cannot wait for 
internal changes which must needs be 
slow; so, with deliberate audacity, he 
changes his environment instead. This 
is well enough, as far as it goes; but 
just here enters the serpent. For while, 
by his tinkering at environment, man 
has found heart’s content in some direc- 
tions, yet, in other directions, he has been 
every day taken aback by unexpected 
and untoward by-products. Tubercu- 
losis, for instance, is the by-product of 
houses — those ingenious defences against 
the rigors of the colder climate whose 
blessings he was determined to sample. 
He secured his obvious shelter against 
the obvious cold blast, but, in the same 
operation, shut out invisible allies and 
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shut in invisible foes. Nor is this the 
explanation of tuberculosis alone. If 
tuberculosis is due to houses, colds are 
in part due to clothing; nervous prostra- 
tion is in part due to chairs; eye-strain is 
almost wholly due to books; while our 
very boards of health are a continuing 
monument to the bad by-products of 
civilization’s most rudimentary device 
— congregation. 

To the war upon disease, however, 
there is another objection. It has been 
reserved for this point in our discussion, 
because it seems to be an attempt to use 
against the hygienic programme the very 
concepts which we have just been using 
in its favor; namely, the concepts of 
evolution. The notion is that hygiene 
is a kind of disloyalty to evolution; a 
conspiracy of weaklings to weaken the 
human stock by saving the unfit, instead 
of allowing elimination, the character- 
istic agent of evolution, to do away with 
them, and thus to strengthen the stock. 
What this view overlooks is the fact 
that the adversities to which we are thus 
invited to expose ourselves — the adver- 
sities of civilization — are aggravated ad- 
versities. Suppose we yield to the ex- 
postulations of those that deplore hygiene. 
Suppose we go on aggravating the ob- 
stacles to health and allow only those to 
survive that prove too tough to perish. 
The question is: in what condition will 
they survive? Mere survival, and nothing 
more, will never content mankind. What 
man cares for is not to survive merely, 
but to flourish. And there is evidence 
that flourish he never can under 
aggravated adversities. First, consider an 
argument from analogy. For illustraticn, 
let us take another organism — the fir 
tree. Climb a mountain (I borrow the 
suggestion from the recent government 
report on the Conservation of National 
Vitality) and observe these trees as we 
ascend. As the timber-line is approached, 
we shall begin to find the very sort of 
trees that has managed to survive under 
hard conditions; trees that have with- 
stood the hurricane and the stingy soil 
—the hurricane by crouching, and the 
stingy soil by keeping undersized. Tough 
they doubtless are, but also stunted, 
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crooked, bleached, and ugly. No. If 
you would have trees that flourish, you 
must go down again into the valley. The 
trees which you find there were perhaps 
never fitted for a stingy soil; but, ever 
since mankind has known them, they 
have never failed to inspire worshippers; 
and if you drag them to the city and set 
them up for the timbers of a cathedral, 
they will not prove faithless to your trust. 
They will give generously of their strength, 
because they have generously received. 
Now return to the human species. Go 
with me into a certain cottage and I will 
show you the analogy toward which I 
have been manceuvring. Here are two 
old ladies who hate fresh air — they even 
fear it. Nor do they die of tuberculosis. 
Their tough little lungs harbor no bacilli. 
They are fit for just such a stingy atmos- 
phere as they have chosen for themselves. 
But for all their toughness of lungs, I 
do not envy their lot. Their little persons 
are anemic, four feet high, a span wide, 
and with voices scarce audible across the 
room. Subjected to such conditions as 
theirs, the red man of the forest would 
die ina month. Yet it is he who may be 
said to flourish, while the little old ladies 
merely survive. 

It is true that our efforts to restore 
the balance have sometimes gone too 
far, and have thrown it the other way. 
Charitable institutions have been rescuing 
many lives unfit to survive even in a 
valley. Here, instead of aggravated ad- 
versities, we have exaggerated immunities. 
But such eleemosynary work is not a 
work of hygiene at all; it is a work of 
therapeutics. The unfortunates_ thus 
saved are already in a pathological con- 
dition when born. Of these it is, no 
doubt, righteous to say that their survival 
is to be deplored. But if they ought not 
to survive, the proper time to eliminate 
them is before they are born. To follow 
the example of Sparta and expose them 
to the wolves, we have not the heart. 
The only humane remedy is prevention; 
and prevention is the essential tenet of 
the hygiene creed. Thus, the very force 
which is criticized for impairing the 
stock by making life agreeable for those 
that are alive, is the one force which may 
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be trusted to improve the stock by sparing 
the unfit the miseries of being alive at all. 
What hygiene proposes to do is to take 
down the bars of civilization wherever 
they shut out friendly forces, and to keep 
them up wherever they shut out hostile ones. 
We cannot even be content with restoring 
the balance. A mere so-called “return 
to Nature” —that is, to a primitive 
adjustment with environment — will not be 
enough. The primitive man we shall excel 
as presumably the Greeks excelled him. 
For why should our faith in Nature, 
with her evolutionary —her automatic 
adjustment, be greater than our faith in 
man, with his reasoned adjustment? Both 
faiths are unbounded. Man has never 
yet failed of an object toward which he 
has deliberately set his face. The reason 
he has hitherto failed of health is that, 
hitherto — except the Greeks—he has 
never deliberately set his face toward 
health. Recently he has learned how to 
feed calves so as to preserve their teeth; 
for this was a procedure that had a com- 
mercial value, and toward commercial 
values his face has been chronically set 
since time immemorial. It has only just 
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occurred to him, however, that the same 
principles of mastication could be made 
to redeem the teeth, the jaw, the skull, 
and thereby the brains, of his own off- 
spring. This deduction did not occur 
to him earlier, because sickness among 
his own kind he had always taken for 
granted. It is only to one thing at a 
time that man turns his transfiguring pro- 
clivities; and it is his foible to assume 
that whatever he happens for the moment 
to be leaving stationary owes its station- 
ary condition to some ultimate decree of 
Nature which he could never budge, 
tried he ever so hard. What is asked of 
him now is simply that he apply to himself 
the same principles which have given him 
success in all his other enterprises; namely, 
that he join forces with Nature; that he 
first study her demands, and then, by 
obeying her, conquer her — bend her to 
his own service. 

Said Pasteur: “It is within the power 
of man to rid himself of all parasitic 
diseases.”” And his successor, Metchni- 
koff, has called himself ‘‘an optimist on 
scientific grounds.” Thence arises this 
new and positive programme of happiness. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL WILL DO FOR HER 


The first prize in the World’s Work educational contest 


BY 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, PH. D. 


SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


’ i NHE girl of yesterday we grown 
folks all know. We went to 
school with her, we played games 

with her, we went off to college with her 

— the same college if our lot was cast in 

a co-educational democracy. 

The education of the girl of yesterday 

—we all know that too! It was the 

education of the boy of yesterday. It 





lay first of all in the public school or, 
in favored communities, in the kinder- 
garten where “gifts” were expected to 
create in the child mind a certain world- 
view dreamed by a German philosopher, 
but where in reality social activities and 
games first brought little barbarians to 
the yoke. And through this kinder- 
garten porch the girl of yesterday went 



































into a graded place called a school —a 
sort of temple of knowledge with many 
great terraces, on each of which she lin- 
gered a year; and there she mastered 
numerals and letters and numbers and 
words, and learned how these odd dead 
things made books, readers and spellers, 
and more spellers and readers, and geog- 
raphies and histories and grammars. Yet 
all this was for her only a confusion of 
memorized symbols and words, a veritable 
desert relieved by occasional vivid teach- 
ing. Outside the school it was that the 
girl of yesterday had her real education — 
on the playground, in the yard and garden 
at home, in the house with the family 
group — wherever, in fact, real interests 
and activities took hold on life itself 
and shaped mind and purpose. 

From the graded school, the girl of yes- 
terday went on to the classical high school. 
How wistfully and fearfully she had 
looked across the green to the Academy! 
And when the Irish janitor — rest to his 
soul — brought across one day the Acad- 
emy skeleton ‘‘that the eighth grade 
children might see how they were made,” 
the girl of yesterday had wondered whether 
she must learn the 208 bones — or was it 
206?—when she too reached the high 
school yonder. In due time she came 
there, and found it all, alas, a place of 
bones, not only in physiology, but bones 
in history —‘“‘name the presidents in 
order,” or “‘who were the nine muses?”’ 
and bones in Latin—‘‘do, dare, dedi, 
datum”; and often only bones in litera- 
ture — “‘give names and dates of Scott’s 
novels.” Lucky that life went on in 
social groups, in school and out, and in 
the home! 

Occasionally, the high school girl of 
yesterday wondered what she would do 
when school days were over, and of all 
professions teaching alone seemed open 
to her. All the world is a sea to the sailor, 
and to girls just finishing the old-time 
school, teaching seemed the only pro- 
fession. 

The old high school course — with its 
algebra never applied in life, its analytical 
study of literature, its stilted compositions, 
its endless translations and paradigms 
— employed the mind in innocent exer- 
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cises. That this had somewhat of useful 
discipline, we will not deny, but it gave 
no practical training for life. As the 
student grew to maturity, her knowledge 
of the world as it is, came through outside 
experiences, and widened —if it did widen 
— more despite the high school than by 
virtue of it. 

Of the girls of yesterday who started 
in the elementary school, one in ten 
received a high school education, and 
less than one in a hundred of those who 
finished high school went on into college. 
To those who went to college, education 
was offering at best only a continuation 
of the literary curriculum of the high 
school. Brave women in the last gener- 
ation had demanded women’s colleges 
and women’s departments in universities, 
but what courses they gained were largely 
serving to perpetuate literary culture 
and to prepare for teaching. Matthew 
Vassar’s fine aim, to train women to be 
self supporting, was buried at once under 
classical tradition. Men’s colleges for 
a generation have been differentiating 
into groups of scientific and professional 
schools — engineering with its varied 
phases, law, medicine, agriculture, com- 
merce, journalism and what not, each 
offering a diversified preparation for a 
distinct vocation. All this time the 
woman’s college has stood by its general 
literary and scientific courses and against 
vocational specialization, until finally 
some one remarks in passing that “in 
women’s colleges alone is the education 
of the gentleman held in its proper 
esteem.” 

The college girl of yesterday, the one 
in a hundred who could go on to college, 
found herself in a blind alley — literary 
culture with its two outlooks, the life 
of the idle gentlewoman, or the life of. 
the teacher, and then more literary cul- 
ture. The woman of to-day —the girl 
of yesterday —if she is broad-minded 
and generous and serviceable, owes her 
high qualities to the formative social 
influences which have shaped her life, 
rather than to her formal education. 

But the girl of to-morrow — what of 
her education? You will not find it 
embodied to-day in any one school, but 
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here and there you can get partial glimpses 

of the world to be. Come into a certain 
elementary school in Manhattan where 
the aim is preparation for serviceable, 
happy living, not for pedantry. Note 
the equipment: a large gymnasium with 
apparatus suited to fixed exercises, with 
plenty of baths, with ample space for 
folk dances, pageants, drama —in short, 
with opportunity for all kinds of activity 
except swimming; there is a library and 
reading room where little children work 
during school hours, learning that books 
are tools to be used by all people in 
every practical undertaking. Each class 
room is equipped, not with fixed desks for 
parrot recitations to a parrot teacher, 
but with ordinary work tables and chairs 
suitable for working operations, for con- 
versation, discussion, and codperation; 
and there are special rooms besides — a 
cooking room and dining room where 
little girls learn the wonders of bread 
doughs and soups, a shop room where the 
rougher, heavier constructive work is 
carried on, a sewing room for clothing 
projects, a club room giving place for 
social activities, a garden space on the 
roof in lieu of nature’s space on the ground. 
Such is the building, and within it one 
finds life, not barren schooling. Can I 
say better than that each subject is lived 
through, not learned — that one acquires 
letters to read a loved story, and numbers 
to count and control some matter already 
of real concern; that one studies history 
to understand the puzzle of the Stars 
and Stripes and the devotion of the 
veterans on Memorial day; and geography 
to know why there is a valley here where 
the school house stands, and to know 
where these ships are bound that pass on 
the river. 

The way of real education is the set- 
ting of the child’s mind to solve the prob- 
lems that life fixes; and this way my 
ideal elementary school has found. Not 
only in method but in content of study 
does it reach out into life’s realities. 
The weakness of the old school was 
that it worked in a vacuum; the strength 
of the new school is that its subject matter 
of instruction is not only literary material 
and scientific results (as in history and 
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geography), but that all this and every- 
thing in its curriculum is taught as an 
interpretation of the work-a-day dynamic 
world in which we live. The new school 
will give to pupils at fourteen years of 
age intelligence regarding the various 
fields of work — professional practice, 
trade, commerce, or housekeeping — which 
are opening up before them and will thus 
aid in that most fundamental decision— 
the choice of a vocation. Industrial 
and vocational intelligence (not specific 


vocational training however) describes this - 


new aim of the elementary school. 
Through this period, the training of both 
sexes will stand substantially alike, liberal- 
izing, cultural, problem-solving, informa- 
tional as regards the world just ahead. 
What now of the higher schools, where 
the girl of to-morrow fits herself for 
the woman’s work of the day after? 
Come into a certain great new technical 
high school in an Ohio metropolis. It 
has for its principal the graduate of an 
engineering college, and it offers courses 
especially for boys and courses especially 
for girls. Here the girl who must soon 
make a livelihood may prepare to be a 
designer in special fields, an illustrator, 
a house manager, a private secretary, a 
dressmaker, a milliner, an infant’s nurse, 
or perhaps a skilled cook—and she is 
trained in such a way that she keeps a 
more liberal outlook on life than the 
specialized worker of to-day dreams of. 
Or go to Chicago with its promising 
two-year vocational high school for those 
who can tarry but two years after grammar 
school before going to work. Take notice 
of its system of codperation between 
school and shop and factory, which 
successfully combines instruction and prac- 
tice. And this is but an indication of 
a mighty revolution in education — the 
girl shall be taught a definite vocation 
(outside of home work) as well as the boy. 
The school shall prepare young people 
for practical life. ‘The elementary school, 
although it will not teach vocations, 
shall fit children to make an intelligent 
choice. The high school shall give them 
the training they need for their elected 
careers; it shall offer courses of varied 
length and purpose — two years for those 
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who stay only so long, four years for those 
who remain longer. With vocational 
training shall go some liberal culture, so 
that, ultimately, every man shall have 
a vocation and a free choice of avocations 
at his command. 

The girl of to-morrow who can _ post- 
pone her vocational choice shall find an 
opportunity in the high school to continue 
her liberal education; but for her benefit 
there shall be highly specialized schools 
which, when she has finished her pre- 


. liminary training, will give her scientific 


preparation for useful work. A number 
of such schools are already in existence. 
Go to the splendid institutes in Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Rochester, and Chicago, 
established by far-seeing men of wealth 
to train high school graduates for prac- 
tical service, and canvass the training 
offered there to the girl of to-morrow. 
Preparation for household management, 
woman’s traditional field, is provided as 
a matter of course — but note with what 
new implications and applications. First, 
we find hundreds of teachers of domestic 
science who may increase the efficiency 
of private housekeeping through that 
socializing instrument, the public school, 
to the end that housework may pass 
over into a science, as the poor decrepit 
farming of the last generation has become 
the agriculture of to-day. What of the 
household when methods of dry farming, 
irrigation, Burbanking, modern chemistry, 
bacteriology, and mechanics shall be 
turned loose within doors as well as out 
on the land? But new opportunities 
in household arts are also opening in 
every direction. In the Rochester in- 
stitution there is a course of training in 
lunch-room management, in which the 
young women are instructed in related 
science, but especially in the practise 
of their profession by daily responsibility 
in conducting a lunch room for 200 stu- 
dents. The graduates have been quickly 
absorbed in Rochester by wise managers 
of banks, department stores, and factories; 
one, salaried at $1,200, directs her French 
chefs and feeds the 300 employees of a 
department store; another manages a 


lunch room in a huge clothing factory, and, 
since her advent, saloons across the street 
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have gone out of business. A similarly 
trained young woman took hold of a lunch 
room in St. Louis last fall, improved the 
service, and turned a deficit into a $290 
surplus the first month. Schools, banks, 
mercantile and commercial houses need 
the trained lunch-room manager and are 
discovering their need and how to fill 
it. It is only a step from this to the 
commercial lunch room. The best lunch 
rooms in Boston, and they are among 
the largest too, are to-day conducted by 
a trained woman, and they are cleaner 
than your own kitchen. Even the de- 
spised delicatessen shop and the com- 
mercial bakery may yet come into the 
hands of the trained woman, who will 
give us there, on a grand social scale, 
the safeguards to health which in the past 
she provided for the private home. Again, 
these institutes are fitting women to 
conduct dressmaking shops and millinery 
shops as_ skilled business enterprises. 
Who knows but that escape from the 
robber-barons of fashion will come through 
the more intelligent professional stand- 
ards of those who clothe us? All kinds 
of artistic achievement, in design, in 
illustration, and creative work in all the 
special fields for which deft fingers and the 
sensitive eye are essential, as well as 
enterprise along commercial and indus- 
trial lines, are other ventures which these 
practical institutes are providing for the 
young woman of to-morrow. 

What the young man of to-morrow 
does, the young woman of to-morrow may 
also freely do if she will—and so we 
shall then find her occasionally, as we 
find her now, in the advanced professional 
fields of engineering, law, medicine, 
and the ministry. It is well so, for ab- 
solute freedom of action is the only possible 
basis for a wise choice of vocations. The 
young women who go into higher pro- 
fessional training will, however, fit them- 
selves, as a general thing, for the fields 
of service that belong distinctively to 
women. 

But what about a professional, special- 
ized education for women, on a univer- 
sity level — an education that corresponds 
to the training young men receive at 
schools of technology? For answer, go 
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to a certain pent-in Manhattan street 
and enter the business-like looking struc- 
ture that stands there. In this building 
seven hundred young women are hard 
at work studying the household arts. 
Make inquiries about them. One is the 
director of a college dormitory, come 
for special instruction in dietetics, that 
the 30c girls in her charge may enjoy 
nutritious food while her expenditures 
still keep within her budget allowance. 
Another wishes to be a visiting dietitian, 
instructing in tenement homes as to the 
best food for the infant, the working man, 
and the aged. There is a group of graduate 
nurses, already skilled in their profession, 
fitting themselves for the administration 
of hospitals, or for teaching positions in 
nurses’ training schools. There is a nurse 
who is matriculated in ‘“‘laundry manage- 
ment” and will become the director of 
a hospital laundry. Here are young 
women preparing in house decoration or 
interior decoration, others as costume 
designers and illustrators, or as designers 
in special industrial fields of unending 
variety. Others of these young women 
of to-morrow have entered for diplomas 
in household administration and in die- 
tetics; preparing, some for general in- 
stitutional management, and others for 
the direction of the commissary depart- 
- ment of institutions, such as the school 
and college dormitory, the asylum, the 
hospital, and the orphanage—undertakings 
that involve money, materials, and labor 
in factory-like quantities and for which 
compensation will be given according to 
the responsibility involved. There are cur- 
ricula which prepare for the less ambitious 
but no less important management of 
the private home; and for a new field 
of special study, that of nursery manage- 
ment, which promises aid in the infant 
mortality campaign. Other courses pre- 
pare for sanitary inspection of markets, 
tenements, and food supplies, and for 
various kinds of service in the municipal 
housekeeping which now guards the private 
home. Graduates of these institutes will 
teach to all people the new science of 
right living, and will make it the law of 
the land. 

Here, then, is a technical school of 
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collegiate rank for women, devoted to the 
development upon a social scale of those 
household activities which have long 
been women’s particular domain, and to 
the professional training of women not 
only in the conduct of the private house 
but also of the institution and of related 
industrial undertakings. What is being 
done in this building in Manhattan is also 
under way in other university centres, 
at Boston, Toronto, Chicago, and else- 
where. In these collegiate schools of 
household science and arts, which promise 
to be a feature of American universities 
as common as schools of engineering, the 
young woman of to-morrow will find one 
of her most fascinating fields of possible 
study. 

And personal life and the private home 
will not suffer in the education of the girl 
of to-morrow. Some things seem fairly 
certain. Every young woman (social 
parasites disregarded) will be taught some 
useful livelihood which she will pursue 
at least until marriage, in some cases 
after, and which will be insurance if, after 
marriage, she is again thrown upon her 
own resources; every young woman will 
learn the elements of household manage- 
ment in her public school education, 
so that she may intelligently direct a 
home, if it comes to her. The industries 
of the household will be increasingly 
organized outside the home, and she 
will bring to their direction her time- 
proved standards of devotion, rendered 
more effective by scientific training and 
professional preparation. With readjust- 
ment will come opportunity for life as 
well as living, and regard for liberal 
culture will accompany industrial effi- 
ciency; this element will be fostered in 
woman’s education as well as in man’s, 
and to the girl of the future will be given 
an education not only for efficient service 
butforvigorous health and for liberal living. 


Next month the WorLv’s Work will pub- 


lish a second prize article by Mrs. Courtenay gy 


Baylor, under the title “‘ The Girl of To- 
morrow: What the School Will Do for Her.” 

This will be the last of the four essays 
that won prizes in the WoriD’s WoRK 
Educational Contest. 
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